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THE GULF COOPERATION COUNCIL CAMP 
DAVID SUMMIT: ANY RESULTS? 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:19 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. This subcommittee will come to order. After 
recognizing myself and ranking member, my good friend, Ted 
Deutch, for 5 minutes each for our opening statements, I will then 
recognize any other members seeking recognition for 1 minute. We 
will then hear from our witnesses. Thank you for your patience. We 
had unscheduled votes come up, and we were there for 45 minutes, 
so we thank you for that. 

Without objection, your prepared statements will be made a part 
of the record, and members may have 5 days to insert statements 
and questions for the record subject to the length and limitations 
in the rules. 

The Chair now recognizes herself for 5 minutes. 

As we continue to analyze the impact of a weak nuclear deal 
with Iran, it is important to examine how the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, the GCC, will be directly impacted by these policy deci- 
sions. There is no question that our relationships with the Gulf 
countries have been severely strained in recent years. It should be 
no surprise that our Gulf allies believe that the United States has 
turned its back on them, and that we are not committed to seeking 
stability in the Middle East. 

First, by signaling a preference to focus attention outside of the 
Middle East with the so-called “Asia pivot”; second, by initiating 
naive rapprochement with Iran; and third, by not following through 
on the President’s red lines in Syria. So that was the backdrop of 
the Camp David Summit that occurred with the GCC just 2 
months ago. GCC countries see the desire to legitimize Iran as a 
power and counterweight in the region as the motivation for cur- 
rent U.S. policy, a policy that destabilizes the region as we see Ira- 
nian influence expand in Iraq, in Syria, in Lebanon, in Yemen, and 
elsewhere. They see the failure to take a strong stance against 
Iran’s ally, Assad, or to enforce the red line against the use of 
chemical weapons as evidence of the desire not to upset Iran. 

( 1 ) 
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And let’s not be fooled, any signing bonus or currency injection 
going to Iran from sanctions relief will be spent on Iran fomenting 
hegemonic ambitions in the region, which is another cause for con- 
cern for the GCC countries. At a time when we need as many part- 
ners as possible in the fight against ISIL and in the fight against 
Iran’s support for terror, now is not the time for the administration 
to be alienating some of the GCC members, especially Saudi Arabia 
and the UAE, who have been part of the coalition against ISIL and 
have helped launch strikes against the terror group in Syria. 

The GCC countries have also led the coalition against the Ira- 
nian-backed Houthis in Yemen, while we continue to ignore Iran’s 
meddling in regional issues. So how does the administration re- 
spond to these countries that we need as partners, that we need 
to trust in the fight against ISIL and other terror groups? By try- 
ing continuously to pursue a nuclear deal with Iran that they will 
never accept, only to try to buy the GCC countries off with sales 
of advanced military systems. 

For years, many of us have said that a nuclear Iran would lead 
to a nuclear arms race in the region, and that can still happen. But 
now a nuclear deal with Iran is also leading to a conventional arms 
race in the region. So while on one hand the U.S. was partially re- 
sponsible for giving legitimacy to Iran and letting it become a larg- 
er menace in the region, on the other hand the U.S. is trying to 
sell these military systems to act as a deterrent against Iran. In- 
stead of just trying to prevent the problem in the first place, the 
administration has chosen to treat the symptoms without address- 
ing the underlying disease. 

I also recognize that not all of the GCC countries have been ideal 
partners, and some haven’t taken the necessary steps to stop terror 
financing and the undermining of U.S. national security interests. 
I am concerned that while some GCC countries will use our addi- 
tional weapons for good and as partners in the fight against ISIL, 
others are only using this as an excuse to get arms for their own 
purposes. 

In addition, human rights and the rule of law concerns continue 
in some GCC countries, but they have figured out our playbook. As 
long as they provide the U.S. with bases and are willing to host our 
troops, they know that the U.S. will look the other way when it 
comes to their many transgressions. 

The other concern I have is with the objective of the most recent 
Camp David Summit and how it relates to Israel’s qualitative mili- 
tary edge. We must be mindful that upholding Israel’s qualitative 
military edge is the law of the land. Yet, many in the public did 
not notice that when the President signed the U.S.-Israel Strategic 
Partnership Act in December 2014, which was sponsored by Con- 
gressman Deutch and me, the President issued a signing statement 
saying that his administration would not implement the section 
that pertains to Israel’s qualitative military edge. That is very con- 
cerning. What kind of message are we sending to our greatest 
major strategic partner in the Middle East, the democratic Jewish 
state of Israel. We need to take these military sales requests on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Some GCC countries have been at the forefront of leading the 
fight against ISIL, which is a positive step forward. With ongoing 
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military operations in Yemen, Libya and throughout the region, 
some GCC countries have shown that they have the political will 
and they have the dedication to take this fight head on, and these 
countries should be supported. 

We should be renewing our commitment to the Middle East and 
our GCC allies and combating Iranian aggression, not pulling back 
from this critical region of the world. And with that, I turn to my 
friend, the ranking member, Mr. Deutch. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. Thank 
you for calling today’s hearing. 

The announcement that President Obama would be convening 
GCC leaders at Camp David came on the heels of the April nuclear 
framework agreement with Iran. There was, in no uncertain terms, 
meant to reassure our allies that any impending deal would not re- 
sult in greater Iranian interference or destabilization in the Middle 
East. I know that when this hearing was first noticed, we expected 
to be examining U.S.-Gulf relations in the wake of a final Iran nu- 
clear deal. We are still waiting to hear whether P5 h- 1 negotiators 
will reach a deal, and whether or not that deal would be accept- 
able, not just to Members of this Congress, but to our allies in the 
region. 

However, Camp David Summit didn’t just focus on Iran, and to- 
day’s hearing provides us with an opportunity to assess the ways 
in which we can bolster cooperation with the GCC countries to en- 
hance our mutual security concerns and strategic objectives on a 
range of issues. There has been — there is no doubt that there have 
been growing pains in our relations with the GCC in recent years, 
and there has been frustrations on both sides. The United States 
was deeply troubled by the early financing of extremist elements 
on the fight against Assad by some Gulf actors. The GCC countries, 
in turn, have been frustrated with what they perceive as a lack of 
action by the U.S. against Assad. 

The GCC has been wary of American engagement with Iran. The 
U.S. has struggled to strengthen and reassure our partners, while 
also balancing what are legitimate human rights concerns. But as 
with any relationship, we have got to be able to air these griev- 
ances while also looking for ways to move forward together to con- 
front our shared challenges. 

The question is, did Camp David do enough to put us back on 
the right path. Current U.S.-GCC relations have been dominated 
by the Iranian nuclear threat in the fight against ISIS. Gulf states 
are allied in the coalition to fight ISIS, but it appears some coun- 
tries have not fully lived up to their commitments to coalition. 
Nonetheless, continued GCC support in terms of intelligence shar- 
ing, stopping ISIS financing, and preventing foreign fighters from 
joining ISIS are critical to our efforts. 

We continue to cooperate against Iran’s terror proxy, Hezbollah, 
and our efforts to keep it from propping up the Assad regime and 
expanding its regional influence. These concerns are also shared by 
our ally, Israel. The unique alignment of security concerns for the 
Gulf and Israel have presented U.S. with an opportunity to foster 
greater regional cooperation. It was revealed in June that an un- 
precedented five bilateral meetings had been held between Israelis 
and Saudis to address the Iran threat. 
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So how do we move forward together to serve our mutual inter- 
ests? Camp David Summit resulted in agreement to holster defense 
sales. Some argue that increased sales to the GCC countries are 
beneficial because they not only increase our interoperability, but 
because these are foreign military sales, meaning that they are not 
paid for with U.S. -provided security assistance. So they are a boon 
to the American economy. 

There are those who argue that if American made equipment is 
not for sale, our friends will turn elsewhere. In this increasingly 
volatile region, we do need to ensure our allies can both be active 
participants in combating shared threats, and also maintain their 
own defenses. Of course, any serious increase in these sales must 
carefully be vetted to ensure that Israel retains its qualitative mili- 
tary edge. 

However, while defense sales have been a pillar of our relation- 
ship with the GCC countries, it cannot be the only leg on which 
these relationships stand. I was pleased to see the GCC summit in- 
clude commitments to also increase maritime security, cyber secu- 
rity, and counterterrorism cooperation. These, too, are critical 
pieces of the security puzzle. 

The Iranian navy is well-funded and active. The U.S., in conjunc- 
tion with our partners, must be able to patrol the Gulf, particularly 
in Strait of Hormuz. Just a few months ago, we saw Iran illegally 
detain and board a commercial vessel passing through the Strait. 
And as Mr. Katzman notes, one-third of the internationally traded 
oil flows through that Strait. In addition, we share with the GCC 
a serious and real concern about Iran’s regional meddling. Bahrain 
and Saudi Arabia, in particular, have accused Iran of stirring dis- 
sent among their populations. 

In Yemen, Iran has long backed the Houthi rebels. And as the 
Houthis move to depose the U.S.-backed Hadi Government, Saudi 
Arabia intervened. Many saw this move by Saudi Arabia as a reac- 
tion to years of U.S. prodding to take a greater leadership role in 
regional security. 

Outside of the security realm, there are additional steps that can 
be taken to strengthen the GCC. If the price of oil remains low, the 
GCC countries could lose over $200 billion, according to recent re- 
ports. Strengthening U.S. Gulf economic ties outside of the oil 
trade could help offset the deepened oil prices. As many GCC coun- 
tries look to diversify their economies, there are numerous opportu- 
nities for cooperation on science and technology. In fact, many U.S. 
universities have built campuses in recent years in cities like Abu 
Dhabi and Doha. 

Finally, we have to have constructive dialogue with our partners. 
While some saw the absence of several heads of state from the 
Camp David Summit as a blow to the administration, the oppor- 
tunity for the President of the United States to speak directly with 
GCC top leadership was tremendously important. As I said before, 
as important as it is to present a united front with our allies, we 
won’t agree on everything. So for the Gulf states, they must be able 
to share concerns about the implications of a potential Iran deal on 
regional proliferation, or the impact sanctions relief could have on 
Iran’s ability to export terror. 
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Equally, we must have avenues to address our concerns about 
human rights violations. I believe in the importance of our relation- 
ships with Saudi Arabia, Qatar, UAE, Bahrain, Oman, and Kuwait. 
I want to see these relationships stabilize and strengthen both on 
a bilateral and a multilateral basis, and I believe Camp David was 
a good first step. But to sustain this progress, we have to make a 
real commitment on both sides to continue cooperation and con- 
sultation. I look forward to discussing with our panel the ways in 
which we can help to encourage that process. And I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Deutch, for your 
statement. Mr. Weber of Texas is recognized. 

Mr. Weber. Madam Chair, I am ready to listen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. That is very charming of you. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyle, we are ready to listen to you. 

Mr. Boyle. Well, now that really makes me look bad for wanting 
to say something. 

Mr. Weber. I am reclaiming my time — no. 

Mr. Boyle. I will just briefly say, I want to associate myself with 
the very thoughtful comments of Mr. Deutch, and I am very inter- 
ested in this topic, especially the fact that this was when they were 
at Camp David, and for a fairly significant amount of time, this 
was much in the news and now has largely been forgotten. Cer- 
tainly, whatever comes about in this part of the world and what- 
ever resolution we may or may not reach with Iran will affect our 
partners and Saudi Arabia, and in the broader Arabian peninsula 
and what actions they may take in response. So making sure that 
we maintain a close relationship with them is of vital U.S. impor- 
tance, and with that, I will yield 6 seconds back. So I almost didn’t 
speak, but 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Well, after your critical Oreo speech on the 
floor 

Mr. Boyle. Thank you. Say no to Oreo. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. That was riveting. We all were attuned to 
that. That is an inside joke. We will explain later. 

We are so pleased to introduce our witnesses. First, we would 
like to welcome Mr. Michael Eisenstadt, who is the Kahn fellow 
and director of the Washington Institute, Military and Security 
Studies Program. 

Mr. Eisenstadt is a specialist in Persian Gulf security affairs. 
And, previously, he served as an officer in the U.S. Army Reserves 
and as a military analyst with the U.S. Government. 

Thank you for your service, Mr. Eisenstadt. 

Second, we welcome back Mr. Matthew Mclnnis, who is a resi- 
dent fellow at the American Enterprise Institute where he focuses 
on regional security issues of the Persian Gulf. Prior to this, Mr. 
Mclnnis served as a senior analyst at the U.S. Central Command 
and on leadership and advisory positions for the multi-national 
force in Iraq. 

Thank you. 

Next, we welcome Dr. David Andrew Weinberg, who is a senior 
fellow at the Foundation for Defense of Democracies where his pri- 
mary research is on Saudi Arabia and Gulf affairs. He was a pro- 
fessional staffer for this committee and survived that, and he was 
a visiting fellow at the UCLA Center for Middle East Development. 
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Welcome back, Dr. Weinberg. 

And last, but certainly not least, we really welcome back Dr. 
Kenneth Katzman, who serves as a senior Middle East analyst for 
the Congressional Research Service. Formally, Mr. Katzman was 
an analyst for the Central Intelligence Agency and also worked as 
a consultant for the defense industry for 2 years. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. And we would love to hear 
from you. Feel free to summarize. 

Let me just ask 1 second, if Mr. Connolly would like to make an 
opening statement. We would be honored to hear from you, Mr. 
Connolly. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I think in order 
to get on with the hearing, I will dispense with an opening state- 
ment. Obviously, we are quite interested in the reaction of the 
GCC. We have heard lots of speculation this morning about what 
the reaction might be in the event of a successful negotiated agree- 
ment, but would be delighted to hear from this panel in terms of 
their points of view. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. 

So, Mr. Eisenstadt, we will begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MICHAEL EISENSTADT, KAHN FELLOW, 

DIRECTOR, MILITARY AND SECURITY STUDIES PROGRAM, 

THE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR NEAR EAST POLICY 

Mr. Eisenstadt. Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member 
Deutch, distinguished subcommittee members, thank you for invit- 
ing me to testify on the state of U.S.-GCC relations. It is an honor 
for me to be here. The high-level summit in Camp David last May 
with leaders of the six GCC states focused on assuring them that 
the U.S. remains committed to their security, while winning their 
support for the nuclear deal being negotiated with Iran. A joint 
statement released at the Summit included U.S. security assur- 
ances to the GCC and described the outlines of “a new U.S.-GCC 
strategic partnership,” that committed the United States and the 
GCC to enhance cooperation in a number of areas. 

While many of the announced measures would mark a step for- 
ward in U.S.-GCC relations, much will depend on follow-through in 
the months and years to come. Particularly with regard to coun- 
tering Iran’s destabilizing activities in the region. This is a central 
concern of Gulf leaders who are already deeply concerned about 
Iran’s growing regional influence, and who are worried that in the 
event of a long-term nuclear accord between the P5 h- 1 and Iran, the 
latter would use funds obtained through sanctions relief and its 
status as a nuclear threshold state to further advance its regional 
agenda. 

Absent action on this front, many of the announced steps are un- 
likely to have significant impact on the broader fabric of U.S.-GCC 
relations. The roots of the growing distrust between the two sides 
can be traced to the 2003 invasion of Iraq and the perception that 
much of the region that the United States had to either incom- 
petence or design turned over Iraq to the Shiites and Iran. This 
was reinforced by the widespread perception in the GCC and 
among other regional allies that when it entered office, the Obama 
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administration too eagerly courted traditional enemies, such as the 
Islamic Republic of Iran at the expense of its traditional allies, and 
too quickly abandoned traditional allies, such as Hosni Mubarak 
during the initial phases of what was then called the Arab Spring. 

So to be fair, there was really not all that much, I think, that 
the U.S. could have done differently with regard to Mubarak. This 
destructive dynamic was further strengthened by the Obama ad- 
ministration’s tendency to frame and implement measures to as- 
sure the GCC states in ways that tended to exacerbate rather than 
allay their fears. This is best illustrated by the following examples: 
First, in recent years, the United States has sold tens of billions 
of dollars in arms to its Gulf Arab allies. The intent has been to 
assure them by enhancing their ability to deter and counter exter- 
nal aggression. 

Yet Tehran is then likely to engage in the conduct of conven- 
tional aggression that would provide its neighbors and the United 
States with reason to respond by conventional means. It is much 
more likely to engage in subversion and proxy warfare as it has 
done in the past and continue to do today. And in light of the ad- 
ministration’s announced rebalance to Asia and the President’s 
statement in an interview with Thomas Friedman in April, that 
“The U.S.’s core interests in the region are not oil,” GCC leaders 
may view large U.S. arms sales less as a tangible expression of en- 
during commitment than a sign that Americais providing its 
friends with the means to fend for themselves as it prepares to 
leave the region. 

Second, while the United States has drawn down its presence in 
Iraq and Afghanistan in recent years, it has increased other as- 
pects of its presence around the Gulf as part of its efforts to assure 
allies and deter Iran. Yet, there is no sign that the large post- 1991 
U.S. military presence in the Gulf deterred Iran from using proxies 
to target U.S. interests in the region and elsewhere. Furthermore, 
our GCC allies are frequently reminded by U.S. officials that Amer- 
ica continues to maintain some 35,000 servicemembers in the re- 
gion, but this has led them to question the purpose of such a large 
show of presence at a time when Iran and Hezbollah’s intervention 
has contributed to the death of more than 200,000 Syrians, mostly 
Sunni civilians, amid U.S. inaction. 

And even when Washington finally did act against ISIL, it did 
so at least initially on behalf of beleaguered Iraqi minorities, the 
Yazidis in Sinjar, Turkmens at Amerli, and Kurds in Erbil, rather 
than Sunni Arabs. 

Third, while President Obama declared in January 2012 that if 
Tehran tried to build a nuclear weapon, the U.S. would use all its 
means at its disposal to prevent it from doing so. Since then, he 
has tended to couch his threats in passive language that conveys 
more ambivalence than resolve. Thus, in a March 2012 interview 
with Jeffrey Goldberg he stated, when the U.S. says it is unaccept- 
able for Iran to have nuclear weapons, we mean what we say. 

In sum, the U.S. has a credibility deficit with its GCC partners 
that threatens its interests and endangers its allies in the region. 
The steps it has taken in the past to assure its GCC allies, arms 
transfers, forward presence, and red lines, often fail to allay their 
doubts and frequently compounded their fears. In this light, the 
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steps promised at a Camp David Summit do not constitute a game 
changer in U.S.-GCC relations, because the joint statement is so 
vague regarding specific steps to counter Iran’s destabilizing activi- 
ties. Only by pushing back against Iran’s efforts to expand its re- 
gional influence can Washington hope to restore its credibility. 

There is no reason that such a policy cannot go hand and in with 
engaging Iran, just as the U.S. pushed back against Soviet aggres- 
sion while engaging Moscow during the Cold War. For as much it 
may be in the American interest to conclude a long-term nuclear 
accord with Tehran, it is also U.S. interest to curb Iranian activi- 
ties that fuel sectarian violence, contribute to the appeal of groups 
such as Jabhat al-Nusra and ISIS and ultimately threaten the sta- 
bility and security and of the U.S. allies in the region. Such a pol- 
icy would also go a long way toward repairing ties with traditional 
allies in the part of the world that still very much matters to U.S. 
security. I apologize for going over. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eisenstadt follows:] 
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U.S.-GCC Relations: Closing the Credibility Gap 
Testimony of Michael Eisenstadt 

Kahn Fellow and Director, Militao' and Security Studies Program 
The Washington Institute for Wear East Policy 

Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa, U.S. House of Representatives 
Hearing on “The Gulf Cooperation Council Camp David Summit: Any Results?” 
Juh 9,2015 


Chainnan Ros-Lehtinerij Ranking Member Deutch, distinguished subcommittee members, thank you 
for inviting me to testify on the state of U.S.-GCC relations. Tt is an honor for me to be here. 

The high-level summit in Camp David last May with leaders of the six Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
states — Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates — focused on 
assuring them that tlic U.S. remains coimnittcd to their security, while winning their support for the 
nuclear deal being negotiated with Iran. 

A Joint Statement released at tlic summit described the outlines of "a new U.S.-GCC strategic 
partnership*’ and highlighted a number of areas where tlic United States and the GCC committed to 
enhanced cooperation; 

• Security Assurances: the U.S. stated its readiness “to work jointly witli the GCC states to 
deter and confront an external threat to any GCC state’s territorial integrity that is 
inconsistent with the UN Charter’ to include "the potential use of military force.” 

• Missile Defense: the GCC states committed to '*tlie development of a GCC-wide Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System” as well as improved missile defense cooperation; 

• Military Training and Exercises; the parties agreed to ’ a new. recurring, large-scale 
exercise emphasizing interoperability against asymmetric threats, such as terrorist or cyber- 
attacks’’ and more frequent counter-terrorism cooperation and training involving Special 
Operations Forces. 

• Arms Transfers: the United States agreed to fast-track arms transfers to GCC states; 

• Maritime Security; the GCC states agreed to increase their participation in international 
maritime task forces on counter-terrorism and counter-piracy and to further steps to share 
infomiatioii about illicit anns transfers, while the U.S. agreed to additional training and 
assistance for coastal security, protection of offshore infrastructure, and counter-smuggling; 

• Counter-terrorism : the parties agreed to initiatives to further build their capacity to track, 
investigate, and prosecute tliosc engaged in terrorist activities vvitliin their borders, to deter 
transit, financing and recaiitment by violent extremists, to identify and share infomiation 
about suspected foreign terrorist fighters, and to cut off terrorist financing. 

• Critical Infrastructure and Cybersecurity; the parties agreed to consult on cybcrsccurity 
initiatives, share expertise and best practices, and the U.S. agreed to provide additional 
assistance in this area, including worieshops, exercises, and information sharing. 

• Regional Security: the parties also committed to cooperate in finding peaceful solutions to 
the region’s conflicts in Libya, Yemen, Syria, and Iraq, to a solution to the Tsraeli-Palestinian 
conflict, and to counter Iran’s destabilizing activities. 


1 
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The statement also contained an endorsement by the GCC of the Administration's efforts to negotiate a 
'‘comprehensive, verifiable deal that fully addresses the regional and international concerns about Tran's 
nuclear program"’ and reaffirms the parties' willingness ‘to develop nomialized relations with Iran should 
it cease its destabilizing activities” and ’their belief that such relations would contribute to regional 
security.” 

Wliile many of these announced measures would mark a step forward in U.S.-GCC relations, much will 
depend on follow-through in the months and years to come — particularly with regard to countering Tran's 
destabilizing activities. This is tlic central concern of Gulf leaders, who arc already deeply conccmcd 
about Tran's growing regional influence, and who worry' that in the event of a long-term nuclear accord 
between the P5+1 and Tran, the latter would use funds obtained through sanctions relief and its status as a 
nuclear tlireshold state to further advance its regional agenda. Absent action on this front, many of the 
announced steps are unlikely to have a significant impact on the broader fabric of U.S.- GCC relations, 
and on Washington's ability' to influence the policies of particular GCC allies that it finds problematic. 

Tlie roots of the growing distrust between the two sides can be traced to the 2003 invasion of Iraq and the 
perception in much of the region that the United States had, through incompetence or design, turned over 
Iraq (which had been traditionally ruled by a largely Sunni Arab clique) to ‘the Shiites” and Tran. This 
was reinforced by the widespread perception in the GCC and among other regional allies, that when it 
entered office, the Obama Administration too eagerly courted traditional enemies such as the Islamic 
Republic of Iran at the expense of its traditional allies, and too quickly abandoned traditional allies such 
as Hosni Mubarak in 2011 during tlic initial phases of what was tlicn called the Arab Spring. (Tliough, to 
be fair, tliere was really not all tliat much that die U.S. could do differently in the latter case.) This 
destaictive dynamic was further strengthened by the Obama Administration's tendency to frame and 
implement measures to assure tlic GCC states in ways that tended to exacerbate, rather dian allay their 
fears. This is best illustrated by the following examples; 

Arms Transfers and Capacity Building — Against Which Threat? In recent years, the United States 
has sold tens of billions of dollars in arms to its Gulf Arab allies (including missile defenses, attack 
helicopters, and strike aircraft). Tlic intent has been to assure tlicm by enhancing their ability to deter and 
counter external aggression, while convincing Tehran that its nuclear program will hanii, ratlicr tlian 
enhance, its security. 

Yet Tehran is unlikely to engage in the kind of conventional aggression diat would provide its neighbors 
(and the United States) with reason to respond by conventional means. It is much more likely to engage in 
subversion and proxy warfare, as it has done in the past and continues to do today. For example, the GCC 
states emphasize Tehran's role in tlic slaughter of Sunni Arab civilians in Iraq and Syria, and in stoking 
sectarian violence in the region, which (combined with past U.S. inaction) has enabled groups such as 
Jabhat al-Nusra and Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS) to present themselves as stalwart defenders 
of the Sunnis. 

By contrast. President Obama emphasized the following in an April 5 inten iew with Thomas Friedman: 
"Tlic biggest threats that [our Sunni Arab allies] face may not be coming from Iran invading. It's going to 
be from dissatisfaction inside their own countries." Moreover, in light of the administration's announced 
"rebalance to Asia" and the president's statement in the Fnedman interview that "the U.S.'s core interests 
in the region arc not oil," GCC leaders may view' large U.S. arms sales less as a tangible expression of 
enduring commitment tliiui a sign tliat America is providing its friends witli the means to fend for 
themselves as it prepares to leave the region. 
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Augmented U.S. Forward Presence --To What End? While the United States has drawn down its 
presence in Iraq and Afghanistan in recent years, it has increased crther aspects of its presence around the 
Gulf as part of efforts to assure allies and deter Iran. For instance, it has been building up its missile 
defenses in the region since 2006, with more than two battalions of Patriot PAC-2/3 missiles deployed in 
four countries, two to three Aegis ships in the Pereian Gulf, and AN/TPY-2 X-band radars in Israel, 
Turkey, and Qatar. Tlic U.S. Navy also keeps at least one aircraft carrier in the area, and the deployment 
of F-22 stealth fighters there has become routine. At the same time, American naval forces have worked 
to enhance their ability to deal with Iran's anti-access/area-denial capabilities. 

Yet there is no sign that the large post- 1991 U.S. militaiy' presence in the Gulf has deterred Tran from 
using proxies to target U.S. interests in the region or elsew'here. During this period, Tehran caused the 
death of nineteen U.S. aimien in the 1996 Khobar Towers bombing in Saudi Arabia, provided arms to 
Shiite "special groups" that killed hundreds of U.S. service members in Iraq, tuid plotted to assassinate the 
Saudi ambassador in Washington in 2011. Nor has it deterred Iran from inten^ening in regional conflicts 
in ways that have exacerbated sectarian tensions, threatened the security of U.S. allies, and increased its 
influence in die region. In short, while the U.S. presence ensures freedom of navigation in the Persian 
Gulf, it has not deterred Iran from pursuing a strategy of proxy warfare that poses a major challenge to 
regional stability'. 

GCC allies are frequently reminded that America continues to maintain some 35.000 sendee members in 
the region, but this has led them to question the purpose of such a large fonvard presence — especially at a 
time when Iran and Hezbollah's intervention has contributed to the death of more than 200,000 Syriiuis, 
mostly Sunni civilians, amid U.S. inaction. And even when Washington finally did act against ISIS, it did 
so at least initially on behalf of beleaguered Iraqi minorities (Yazidis in Sinjar, Turkmens at Amerli, and 
Kurds in Erbil) ratiier titan Sunni Arabs. 

Faded Redlines? Over the years, Washington has attempted to define "‘acceptable" limits for, and drawm 
rcdliiics of varying intensity regarding Iran's nuclear program. Thus, in January 2012, President Obama 
declared that if Tehran tried to build a nuclear weapon, the United States would use all means at its 
disposal to prevent it from doing so. Tliis rcdlinc came, however, aflcr Tehran had tiivvartcd all prior 
attempts to impose limits on its program in order to become a nuclear threshold state. It also followed tlic 
president's August 2012 redline concerning chemical weapons use in Syria, wliich he subsequently failed 
to enforce when tlic Assad regime crossed it a year later. 

Since his January' 2012 warning to Iran, the president has tended to couch his threats in passive language 
that conveys more ambivalence than resolve, to allies and adversaries alike. In a March 2012 intendew 
with Jeffrey Goldberg, he stated, "1 also don't, as a matter of sound policy, go around advertising c.xactly 
what our intentions are. But. ..when the United States says it is unacceptable for Tran to have nuclear 
weapons, we mean what we say." He struck a similar tone in his April interview with Friedman, stating 
that if Iran docs not change as a result of U.S. efibrts to engage it, "our deterrence capabilities, our 
military' superiority' stays in place. We're not relinquishing our capacity- to defend ourselves or our allies. 

In that situation, why wouldn't we test it?" 

Tlius, the U.S. redline gave Tehran the latitude it needed to become a nuclear threshold state. While this 
may not be an existential concern to the United States given its vast military- superiority, from the point of 
view of America's regional partners it is a game-changing development that has significantly altered 
Middle Eastern power dynamics. And rather than stem nuclear proliferation in tlie region, the U.S. redline 
is likely to inadvertently spur proliferation, with Saudi Arabia vow'ing to match whatever nuclear 
infrastructure Iran is permitted to keep as part of a long-term accord with the P5+1 . 
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Security Guarantees. Prior to the Camp Da\Hd summit, he Obama administration had been looking for 
ways to formalize the US. commitment to its Gulf partners. The president emphasized this point in the 
Friedman interview: "When it conics to external aggression, 1 think we're going to be dicre for our [ArabJ 
friends — and I want to see how we can formalize that a little bit more than we currently have." 

Prior to the summit, some Gulf states were expected to seek security guarmitccs along the lines of Article 
V of the 1 949 Washington Treaty', the legal basis for the collective security arrangements that underpin 
the NATO alliance. Article V states that "an amied attack against one or more [parties to the treaty] in 
Europe or Nortli America shall be considered an attack against them all," and that "each of them" will 
take "such actions as it deems necessary'. ..to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area." 
Tt should be noted that the article only covers attacks in Europe and North America, and gives each 
member significant latitude in choosing how to respond. Congress, however, would almost certainly not 
have approved a treaty that could draw the United States fiirther into the region's numerous conflicts. 

histcad, what the GCC states got was a somewhat tepid commitment to “work jointly... to deter and 
confront an external threat to any GCC state's territorial integrity' that is inconsistent with the UN 
Charter.” However, Tehran's reliance on subversion and proxy warfare (and, more recently, offensive 
cyber operations) would likely complicate efforts to respond to a perceived act of Iranian aggression — as 
would the tendency of some U.S. Gulf allies to see Iranian hands behind almost every event in the region. 

Conclusion. The United States currently has a credibility deficit that threatens its interests and endangers 
its allies. The steps it has taken in the past to assure GCC allies — arms transfers, for^vard presence, and 
redlines -- have often failed to allay their doubts, and frequently compounded their fears. In this light, the 
additional steps promised at the Camp David summit do not constitute a game-changer in U.S.-GCC 
relations, especially since tlie Joint Statement is so vague regarding specific steps to counter Iran's 
destabilizing activities. 

Only by pushing back against Iran's efforts to expand its regional influence can Washington hope to 
restore its credibility. To this end. the United States should: 

1 . Ramp up support for the “moderate” opposition in Syria. 

2. More proactively work to deter and interdict Iran's amis shipments to allies and proxies in the 
region. 

3. Strcngtlicn support for partners engaged in conflicts with Tehran's allies and pro.xics. 

4. Supplement routine defensive military' exercises with exercises rehearsing long-range offensive 
strike operations in the Gulf. 

5 . Tend to and sharpen redlines regarding Iran's nuclear program to more clearly spell out tlic price 
Tehran would pay if it were to attempt a breakout. 

There is no reason that such a policy cannot go hand-in-hand with engaging Iran, just as tlic United States 
pushed back against Soviet aggression while engaging Moscow during the Cold War. For as much as it 
may be in the American interest to conclude a long-term nuclear accord with Tehran, it is also a U.S. 
interest to curb Iranian activities that fuel sectarian violence, contribute to the appeal of groups such as 
Jabhat al-Nusra and ISIS, and ultimately threaten the stability and security' of U.S. allies in the region. 
Such a policy would also go a long way toward repaimig ties with traditional allies in a part of the world 
that still matters very' much to U.S. security. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. It was fine. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Mclnnis. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. MATT H EW MCINNIS, RESIDENT 
FELLOW, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 

Mr. McInnis. Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, 
and distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you for in- 
viting me to testify here today on the impact of the potential nu- 
clear deal on our allies from the Gulf Cooperation Council. And let 
me begin with how Iran perceives this changing strategic environ- 
ment and their contest with the Gulf states. Since the 1979 revolu- 
tion, Iran has sought to spread its concepts of Islamic governance 
and to assert its regional hegemony by displacing the United States 
as the dominant power. Since the fall of Saddam Hussein’s Iraq, 
countering the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states has 
dominated Iran’s regional calculations. Saudi Arabia poses a 
unique ideological challenge to Tehran’s attempts to assert its lead- 
ership in the Muslim world. The GCC states are increasingly 
alarmed about expanding Iranian influence in the Middle East, but 
seem unable to develop an effective means to push back against 
Tehran’s growing influence and power. 

For the past 36 years, Tehran has pursued its objectives against 
the GCC primarily through clandestine operations. In particular, 
Iran has utilized its resistance network of partners, proxies, and 
terrorist groups, including Lebanese’s Hezbollah and others, while 
employing a suite of deterrence capabilities, including ballistic mis- 
siles and asymmetric naval platforms. With the new Saudi leader- 
ship under King Salman, Tehran is recalculating its threat percep- 
tions and response. Iranian leaders worry that the GCC’s expanded 
interventions in Yemen and Syria come as a result of U.S. encour- 
agement perhaps at the Camp David Summit for the Gulf states 
to take a more leading role in countering Iran’s destabilizing activi- 
ties. A more active Saudi Arabia poses a risk to Iran’s long-term 
objectives. Tehran may even be worried that Saudi Arabia, under- 
written by its own financial holdings and U.S. military support, 
will begin using the IRGC’s own playbook of regional proxy warfare 
against Iran. Considering these fears, it is important for us to look 
at how a nuclear deal will impact Iran’s strategy toward the GCC 
and the rest of the region. 

Supreme Leader Khamenei has not shown any indication that a 
nuclear deal will fundamentally alter Iran’s regional policies to- 
ward the United States, our allies in the Gulf, and even Israel. The 
IRGC may initially become even more assertive against the GCC, 
the United States or Israel, as the Iranian leadership tries to es- 
tablish its anti-Western and an anti-Zionist credentials following a 
nuclear deal. Tehran, however, will likely try to limit any resulting 
conflict escalation that could credibly endanger the world power’s 
support for the agreement, especially with a new U.S. President en- 
tering office in 2017. 

The bulk of Iran’s estimated $150 billion windfall from a nuclear 
deal will likely go to internal economic investment as the U.S. ad- 
ministration argues. This does not mean that the Iranian leader- 
ship will not have access to billions more to allocate to the IRGC’s 
efforts in Iraq, Syria, and around the region. We should not under- 
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estimate how far Iran will go to defend its interests in Beirut, Da- 
mascus, and Baghdad, as well as to attempt to expand its activities 
in Yemen, Bahrain, the Palestinian territories, and elsewhere. 

More critically, if the IRGC decides to send actual combat forces 
into Syria to fight the GCC or Turkish-backed opposition groups, 
or into Iraq to fight ISIL, we risk potential serious miscalculations 
by Turkey, the GCC, or Israel. The United States must be prepared 
for and try to prevent, if possible, escalation by these regional pow- 
ers in response to a direct Iranian intervention. With this in mind, 
here are four recommendations that the United States should con- 
sider to best support our allies in the region: First, prevent the con- 
ventional forces’ balance of power in the Gulf from eroding in Iran’s 
favor, which a removal of the conventional arms embargo would do, 
which is being discussed potentially in Vienna. Congress should 
carefully scrutinize the Iranian nuclear deal to mitigate any weak- 
ening of the arms embargo or missile technology import restrictions 
that are currently in place. Second, reinforce the U.S. commitment 
to the region’s security through enhanced defense agreements with 
the GCC, mindful to maintaining Israel’s qualitative military edge. 
We may want to consider elevating the relationship by signing se- 
curity treaties, but should avoid pursuing concepts such as a nu- 
clear umbrella. Third, help the GCC develop better asymmetric 
warfare capabilities for both defensive and potentially offensive ca- 
pabilities. 

President Obama’s comments at the Camp David Summit im- 
plied that the Gulf states already have sufficient resources to push 
back against Iran’s destabilizing activities in the region. We need 
to go further. The United States and the GCC have a shared inter- 
est in contesting the IRGC, and formation of an Arab rapid reac- 
tion force would be a step forward in that directs. 

Finally, we should focus diplomatic, legislative, intelligence, and 
military strategies for shaping the post-2025 environment, once 
Iranian uranium enrichment and nuclear research and develop- 
ment restrictions expire under a potential deal, to ensure Iran re- 
mains deterred from achieving a nuclear weapon. This should in- 
clude ensuring that the United States maintains a robust military 
option to degrade or destroy Iranian infrastructure. 

Taking these steps will help assure our Gulf partners at a time 
of increasing doubt about U.S. commitment to their security as well 
as mitigate the impact the Iran nuclear deal will have on our posi- 
tion in the region. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mclnnis follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, Honorable Members. Thank you 
for the opportunity to testify on an issue so important to U.S. national security. 

Iranian views of GCC competition in the Middie East 

Since the 1979 Revolution the Islamic Republic of Iran's foreign policy has been 
driven by a desire to reshape the Middle East in its ideological image. Tehran seeks 
to spread its concepts of Islamic governance, to oppose the state of Israel, and to 
assert its regional hegemony by displacing the United States as the dominant 
regional power. Due to a relative disadvantage in conventional military power, 
Tehran has pursued these objectives primarily through clandestine operations for 
the past thirty-six years. In particular, Iran has utilized its "Resistance Network" of 
partners, proxies, and terrorist groups, including the Lebanese Hezbollah while 
employing a suite of deterrent capabilities including ballistic missiles and 
asymmetric naval platforms. 

The United States and Israel are not the only obstacles to Iran's objectives In region, 
however. Leading the Middle East, and more importantly, the global Islamic 
Community, requires challenging Tehran’s most powerful Arab Sunni rivals. Since 
the fall of Saddam Hussein's Iraq, countering the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA) and 
the Gulf states has dominated Iran’s calculations. The Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) states as a whole possess formidable economic, political, and conventional 
military power that arguably surpasses Iran’s. 

The Iranian regime’s brand of Shia Islam will always be a handicap in its struggle for 
religious leadership of a Muslim world which is ninety percent Sunni.' The KSA, 
however, poses a unique ideological challenge to Tehran’s attempts to assert 
leadership in the Muslim world. Riyadh’s Custodianship of the Two Holy Mosques in 
Mecca and Medina gives the A1 Saud monarchy an upper hand in the battle for 
spiritual leadership among Muslims, whether Sunni or Shia, who perform the Hajj to 
these sites at one point in their lives if able. Iran attempts to undermine the 
Kingdom’s religious credentials by highlighting its close ties with the United States 
and accusing Saudi Arabia of fueling extremism and terrorism. 

The contest between Riyadh and Tehran has evolved considerably since the election 
of Iranian President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad in 200S. The autumn of 2006 can be 
considered the most recent height of Iranian power in the Middle East. 

In Iraq, Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps (IRGC) solidified a political 
powerbase inside Prime Minister Nuri al Maliki’s new government in Baghdad, 
dramatically expanded their influence in the Iraqi security apparatus, and built 
proxy forces to target U.S. and coalition forces. 


' Pew Research Center’s Forum on Religion & Public Life, "Mapping the Global Muslim Population," 
October 1 , 2009, hUp://\vvvw.pewlbrum.ork/20Q9/10/0?/mappin^-l:he-global-mu5iim-popul3tion/ . 
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In Lebanon and Syria, the Iranian leadership, in their view, also felt it had triumphed 
during this period. Iran's relationship wdth President Bashar al-Assad's regime in 
Syria deepened following the 2003 Iraq War, and Iran's primary regional proxy, 
Lebanese Hezbollah, seemingly achieved victory against Israel in the 2006 Lebanon 
war. President Ahmadinejad and the IRGC were not hesitant to claim credit. The 
solidification of the Tehran's position in Damascus and Beirut solidified its position 
in the Levant. Iran's Sunni neighbors, notably the GCC states, were increasingly 
alarmed about expanding Iranian influence in the Middle East, but were unable to 
develop an effective means to push back against Tehran's growing influence and 
power. 

The Iranian leadership saw the Arab Spring of 2011 initially as vindication of their 
ideology and a continuation of the 1979 Revolution's goals of exporting Islamic 
revolution. Tehran, however, overestimated the appeal of their limited popular 
governance model and underestimated the regional resistance to Persian and Shia 
leadership. Iran made no meaningful political inroads with Arab states in 2011 and 
shifted quickly to the defensive as its principle ally, Syria, became consumed in a 
civil war. 

Iran's conflict with Saudi Arabia has escalated to direct covert attacks in recent 
years as well. In October 2011, federal authorities broke up a plot to assassinate the 
Saudi ambassador to the United States and claimed the conspirators were under 
IRGC Quds Force direction. The Saudi national oil company, Aramco, was the also 
the victim of damaging cyber attack in August 2012 that was traced back to Iran. 

Iran believes the United States and the GCC are behind the unraveling of President 
al-Assad's regime and as well the rise of the Islamic State (IS) in Iraq and Syria. Not 
only would the loss of an allied government in Damascus — the key conduit to 
supplying Lebanese Hezbollah — place Iran’s "axis of resistance" at risk, but IS in Iraq 
is a direct threat to Iranian territory. If Iran succeeds in its support of these 
governments, we will likely see a formidable integrated Shia expeditionary force 
able to threaten U.S. allies throughout much of the region, most notably Israel and 
the GCC. 

However, Iran is not succeeding in its efforts presently. The situation looks 
increasingly dire for President Bashar al-Assad in Damascus, who is now completely 
dependent on Iranian financial and military support to survive. T ehran appears to 
have conceded that Assad will never reclaim all of his lost Syrian territory and that 
the focus instead should be on maintaining the land corridor between Beirut and 
Damascus. The IRGC Quds Force Commander Qassem Soleimani, who leads Iran's 
efforts in Syria and Iraq, has reportedly hinted that Tehran may need to intervene 
with IRGC combat troops to defend government-held areas.^ Such an intervention 


2 "Qasim Soleimani: the world will be surprised by Syria over the next few days" Al-Quds al-Arahi, 
June 1, 201.'!, htln://www.alauds.co.uk/?n=3.S0367. 
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would break Iranian precedent and doctrine of avoiding deploying IRGC personnel 
in direct combat roles. 

The struggle in Iraq against IS appears only marginally better. Iraqi government 
forces in conjunction with local Shia militias and Iranian proxy groups have not 
been able to recapture the majority of the territory lost to the extremist group. A 
stalemate is probably Iran's best outcome in Iraq for the near future. 

Iran blames this negative turn in its fortunes, at least in part, on the new Saudi King 
Salman. Salman's greater willingness to work with Turkey and Qatar in supporting 
the Syrian opposition groups has been the single most important factor in 
improving Riyadh's strategy against Assad. The Iranian leadership is likely nervous 
this could portend further losses in their strategic competition with the GCC. 

The war in Yemen is also symbolic of Tehran's fears of a new aggressive Saudi 
position. Iran, working mostly through their Lebanese Hezbollah partners, had been 
quietly working with Yemen's al Houthi rebels for years.’ Unlike in Bahrain, the 
Zaydi Shia al Houthis provided a good opportunity for Tehran to expand its 
influence on the Arabian Peninsula and pressure the Saudis with minimal cost to 
itself. Iran likely did not believe the al Houthis were ready to run the country when 
the al Houthis, with the assistance of former President Ali Abdullah Saleh's military 
units, staged a de facto coup in lanuary 2015. The Saudis and their Sunni allies 
launched Operation "Decisive Storm” in March 2015 to halt Iran's perceived 
expansion in Yemen. Tehran escalated its rhetorical and diplomatic support of the al 
Houthis in response, and even attempted to brazenly ship arms to rebel held areas. 
Yemen, a red line for the GCC, is now the most salient and hot theater of the GCC- 
Iranian contest. 

Iran did not seek a region-wide sectarian conflict, but it is in the midst of one now. 
The Iranian leadership wants to lead both the Middle East and the entire Islamic 
world. Tehran's aggressive efforts to establish proxy groups, normally Shia, in multi- 
sectarian states and to continue to advocate forms of isiamic governance in 
opposition of establish state governments ironically creates the very chaos and 
Sunni resistance it hoped to avoid. This is the internai contradiction and 
fundamental weakness of Iran's foreign policy today. 

Beyond Asymmetric Competition; the Conventional Balance of Power 

Iran's efforts to dominate the region also extend to conventional military force. 
Ballistic missiles have been the cornerstone of Iranian military strategy since the 
end of the Iran-Iraq War. Tehran lacks sufficient air and land forces to effectively 
project power beyond its borders. It cannot establish air superiority or deploy large 
combat formations abroad. Missiles are an attempted substitute. 


^ Erika Solomon, "Lebanon’s Hizbollah and Yemen's Houthis open up on links," Financial Times, May 
8 , 201 .';. 
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Iranian missiles lack precision-guided warheads and cannot be employed to reliably 
and accurately destroy adversaries’ military targets. These missiles are employed 
more for deterrent or coercive purposes against the GCC and Israel. GCC missile 
defenses, with U.S. assistance, are improving but cannot assure 100% effectiveness 
against an Iranian attack. 

Iran understands that while most GCC countries possess far more advanced air 
defense, armor, naval capabilities, they continue to struggle to effectively integrate 
and operate their systems due to separate procurement processes and to training. 
Tehran also is aware that the Gulf states will remain entirely dependent on U.S. 
support in intelligence, reconnaissance, communication, logistics, and training to 
conduct major military operations for the foreseeable future. 

The Iranian military doctrines and defense acquisition strategies aim to exploit this 
operational advantage and compensate for its own conventional disadvantage. The 
IRGC will continue to expand its asymmetric capabilities in order to both deter the 
GCC states and to raise the cost for any future U.S. or allied actions in the Persian 
Gulf. The IRGC will keep investing in armed small boats, coastal defense cruise 
missiles, submarines, unmanned aerial vehicles, cyber, and other systems that 
frustrate U.S. and GCC capacity to project power into the Persian Gulf or onto Iranian 
territory. Iran feels it must remind the region and the world of its ability to disrupt 
or control the Strait of Hormuz, as we have seen with recent harassment and 
interdictions of international shipping in April and May of this year. 

For T ehran, the conventional balance of power in the Persian Gulf will remain a 
defensive and coercive game in the near term. The critical question is whether Iran 
can or will successfully modernize its missile, air, air defense, naval and land forces 
in the coming decades to become a true military power that can directly challenge 
the GCC states. 

Iranian views of the Camp David Summit 

As much as the Iranian leadership denounced this past May's U.S. -GCC summit at 
Camp David as an exercise to excite "Iranophobia" in the region, Tehran certainly 
enjoyed the spectacle of Washington’s diplomatic missteps in convening the GCC 
leadership in the Maryland countryside. The GCC’s strong undercurrent of mistrust 
with U.S. regional policy, let alone the damaged U.S.-Saudi relationship, was very 
evident. 


^ Najmeh Bozorgmehr and Roula Khalaf, "US-Gulfsummit a show of 'Iranophobia', says Tehran," 
Financial Times, May 12, 2ni.S. hrt}>://www.fhcfrTn /cins/s/0/dr1 [)4Fi6e-f8Q9-l ie4-8el6- 
00144feab7de.html#axzz3l7WA(iXN<: . 
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Iran was also likely pleased the United States did not announce significant policy 
changes, especially any new collective security agreements with the GCC. This was a 
minimal impact summit, though it was not all positive for T ehran. 

Camp David publicly reinforced the idea that Iran’s neighbors and much of the 
international community still see the Islamic Republic as a major theat. The summit 
showed the GCC's increased willingness to integrate its military capabilities and 
expand coordination on security issues. The summit's joint statement pledged to 
further the GCC's ballistic missile defenses, while the annex contained provisions for 
expanding GCC air defenses and establishing a working group to pursue "the 
development of rapid response capahilities” within an Arab League's "unified Arab 
force".^ These provisions especially were likely not well-received in Tehran. More 
worrisome to the Iranian leadership was the commitment to expand the Gulf States’ 
political and economic engagement with Baghdad, which could undermine Iran's 
core strategy in Iraq. 

In the aftermath of Camp David and amid the escalating war in Yemen, Iranian 
rhetoric towards Saudi Arabia and other GCC members has only become more 
heated. A leading IRGC strategist. Brigadier General Gholam Reza Jalali, stated the 
Islamic Republic "must be prepared for a new type of conflict’’ with Riyadh and that 
Saudi Arabia has evolved from a “regional rival" to a "proxy threat.” ® Most 
importantly, jalali tied these changes to a shift in American strategy. He argued the 
United States is no longer directly intervening in the region, but does so indirectly 
by reinforcing the intelligence, logistical, advisory, and political frameworks of its 
regional allies. 

These types of comments reflect Tehran’s worry that the new aggressive Saudi 
leadership under King Salman comes as the result of U.S. encouragement — perhaps 
at the Camp David summit — for the GCC to take on more of the leading role in 
pushing back Iran's destabilizing activities. A more active Saudi Arabia poses a risk 
to Iran’s long-term objectives. Iran may even be worried Saudi Arabia, backed by 
Gulf state money and U.S. military support, will begin effectively using Iran’s own 
playbook of regional proxy warfare against it. 

How should we expect Iran to behave after a nuclear agreement? 


^ "U.S. -Gulf Cooperation Council Camp David Joint Statement," The White House, Office of the Press 
Secretary, May 14, 2015. htips:/, /www. whilehouse.gov/the-press-ofiice/2Q 1.S/Q5 714 /us-guM- 
cooperation-councii-camp-david-iolnt-statemcnt: and "Annex to the U.S. -Gulf Cooperation Council 
Camp David Joint Statement," The White House, Office of the Press Secretary, May 14, 2015, 
https: //www.whitehouse.^ov/the-press-office.^201 5/05 /1 4/annex-us-^ulf-c:ooperation-council- 
camp-david- joint-statement . 

® "Bayad barai modelhay jadid moqabela ba Saudi Arabia amada bashem/radi paye cyber Saudi der 
moneghishat dakhili Iran" [Have to be prepared to deal with new models of Saudi Arabia/Saudi's 
cyber footprints in Iran’s internal conflicts] Defa Press, June 27, 2015, 

hLtp://ww\v.deidpress.ir/Fa/News/48R82 . 
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Despite the unprecedented diplomatic engagement we have had over the past two 
years with Iran, Supreme Leader Ayatollah Khamenei has not shown any indication 
that a nuclear deal will fundamentally alter Iran's regional policies towards the 
United States, our allies in the Gulf, or Israel. The IRGC may initially become even 
more assertive against the United States or Israel as the Iranian leadership tries to 
re-estahlish its anti-Western and anti-Zionist credentials following a nuclear deal. 

T ehran, however, will likely try to limit any resulting conflict escalation that could 
credibly endanger PS+1 support for the agreement, especially with a new U.S. 
president entering office in 2017. 

The bulk of the funds that Iran expects to receive from sanctions relief will likely go 
to internal economic investment and infrastructure, as the U.S. administration 
argues.^ This does not mean the IRGC will not have access to billions of more rials to 
support its efforts in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and elsewhere. Tehran must preserve the 
rump Syrian state and prevent any weakening in its position in Iraq. These are 
existential problems for Tehran and we should not underestimate how far Iran will 
go to defend its interests in Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad. 

More critically, if the IRGC decides to send combat forces into Syria to fight GCC- or 
Turkish-backed opposition groups, or into Iraq to fight IS, we risk potential serious 
miscalculations by Turkey, the GCC, and Israel. The United States must be prepared 
for, and try to prevent if possible, escalation by these regional powers which an 
Iranian intervention may provoke. 

Policy Recommendations 

Congress will have a critical role in not only reviewing an Iranian nuclear deal, but 
also in tightening the oversight of the agreement’s implementation and preparing 
contingencies for likely inevitable Iranian breaches. To support our allies in region 
the United States should also: 

• Prevent the conventional forces balance of power in the Gulf from eroding in 
Iran's favor. Congress should carefully scrutinize the Iranian nuclear deal to 
mitigate any weakening of the arms embargo and technology import 
restriction regimes currently in place. 

• Prevent or mitigate the loosening of any technology restrictions on Iran’s 
ability to acquire advanced missile technology. An accurate and reliable 


^ See for example, Remarks of Secretary Jacob]. Lew at The Washington Institute for Near East Policy 
30th Anniversary Gala, April 29, 2Q1.S. httn://www.treasurv.gov/press-ce!iter.tnress - 
r eleases /Pages /ilOntO.aspx : Press Briefing by Press Secretary Josh Earnest, White House, May .S, 
2015, httns: //www.white }i nuse.gnv/thp-prpss-ofrice/2015/0.5/0.5 /press-hrjefing-press-serretaiy- 
jnsh-e.3rnest- .55201 .5 : and Daily Press Briefing by Marie Half, U.S. Department of State, April 17, 

2015. hUp://m'vvw.state.gov/r/pa/prs/dpb/2Q15/04/24Q8Q7.htm . 
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Iranian ballistic force would fundamentally and negatively shift regional 
states' calculations for deterrence, coercion, and retaliation. 

• Improve the GCC's deterrent counter-coercion capabilities through greater 
cooperation on missiie defense and offensive capabilities that could mitigate 
or neutralize Iran as a threat. 

• Work with GCC leaders to develop better strategies and operational 
doctrines to combat Iran's asymmetric capabilities, instead of purely focusing 
on helping these states acquire new or improve existing weapon systems. 

• Strengthen the domestic counter-terrorism cooperation between the United 
States and the GCC against both IS and the IRGC Quds Force. 

• Help the GCC develop better asymmetric warfare capabilities for both 
defensive and potentially, offensive capabilities. President Obama's 
comments at the Camp David summit implied that the GCC states already 
have sufficient resources to pushback against Iran's destabilizing activities in 
the region. We need to go further. The United States and the GCC have a 
shared interest in contesting the IRGC, especially Quds Force proxy 
formation and support. The formation of an Arab Rapid Reaction Force, even 
if only with a coalition of the willing like the United Arab Emirates [UAE], 
Jordan, and Bahrain, would be helpful for these types of missions. 

• Re-enforce the U.S. commitment to the region’s security through enhanced 
defense agreements with the GCC, mindful of maintaining Israel’s qualitative 
military edge (QME). We may want to consider elevating the relationship to 
by signing security treaties, but should avoid pursuing concepts such as a 
nuclear umbrella. 

• We should discourage Saudi Arabia, the UAE, and other GCC states from 
pursuing nuclear weapons programs. We need to consider, however, aiding 
their civil nuclear programs if that helps alleviate concerns over Iran’s future 
nuclear intentions. 

• Focus diplomatic, legislative, intelligence, and military strategies on shaping 
the post-2025 environment — once Iranian uranium enrichment and nuclear 
research and development restrictions expire — to ensure Iran remains 
deterred from achieving a nuclear weapons capability. This should Include 
ensuring that the United States maintains a robust military option to degrade 
or destroy the Iranian nuclear infrastructure. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Mclnnis. 

Dr. Weinberg. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID ANDREW WEINBERG, PH.D., SENIOR 
FELLOW, FOUNDATION FOR DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACIES 

Mr. Weinberg. Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member 
Deutch, and distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for this opportunity to testify before you today. 

America’s relations with the GCC states are on the wrong track. 
Each side offers the others some benefits, yet our main interests 
continue to go unfulfilled. Today I will cover four main topics on 
this regard: Threats from Iran, negligence on terror finance, reli- 
gious incitement, and abuses of basic rights. 

On Iran, our Sunni-ruled Gulf allies see the pursuit of a nuclear 
bargain with their main enemy and Washington’s disengaged ap- 
proach to the conflicts in Syria, Iraq, and Yemen, and they wonder 
if they are on the fast track to abandonment. These states perceive 
an imminent threat from Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guard 
Corps, which, as Mr. Mclnnis indicated, will inevitably share in 
any windfall from sanctions relief. 

The U.S. should offer the GCC states explicit commitments about 
how we will respond to cheating on a nuclear deal, and how we will 
prevent Iran from obtaining the bomb after the deal begins to sun- 
set. That said, we should also press Riyadh to take its own con- 
fidence-building steps to prove their own nuclear program will also 
stay peaceful. 

With regard to regional conflicts and Iran’s destabilizing activi- 
ties, we should strive to get Iran-backed militias in Iraq off of the 
front lines in Sunni majority areas of the country, such as in the 
effort to retake Ramadi. In Yemen, we should help make the Saudi- 
backed arms embargo more sustainable, specifically by finding 
ways to mitigate its significant humanitarian impact. 

In Syria we should boost support for the moderate opposition, in- 
cluding providing air cover where appropriate, but impose sanc- 
tions on groups like Ahrar al-Sham, Jund al-Aqsa, and the Army 
of Conquest, urging Gulf states to similarly choke off support. Un- 
fortunately, in the fight against ISIL and al-Qaeda, our GCC allies 
have broken their word in two critical regards that they pledged on 
the last anniversary of 9/11: To end the impunity of terror fin- 
anciers and to halt the religious incitement that feeds extremist re- 
cruitment. 

They agreed to take these steps when they joined the anti-ISIL 
coalition, yet still today, little has changed. Last year America’s 
czar for combating terror finance revealed that the majority of pri- 
vate support reaching al-Qaeda’s core leadership in Pakistan came 
from the Gulf. The worst offenders were Qatar and Kuwait. Yet 
neither country has taken noteworthy legal action against individ- 
uals on U.S. or U.N. terror lists. 

For example, it appears that Muthanna al-Dhari, whom the U.S. 
and U.N. charged with providing over $1 million to the group we 
now know as ISIL, was let into Qatar yet again last month since 
the Camp David Summit, in violation of his U.N. travel ban, and 
earlier this year he was hugged and kissed by the Qatari Emir’s 
father. Kuwait released two men sanctioned by the U.S. as al- 
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Qaeda financiers several hours after detaining them. For the fourth 
time last week, Israel accused another Hamas operative in Doha of 
directing a West Bank terror cell, and I believe Congress can take 
some constructive steps to address this challenge. We should not 
let the Gulf states’ lucrative arms purchases or desire to invest in 
U.S. assets crowd terror finance off the agenda, and we should not 
wait to insulate our economy from Gulf energy disruptions via a 
national strategy for transportation fuel choice. 

As for incitement, Saudi Arabia and Qatar have recklessly sup- 
ported religious leaders who propagate hatred. To highlight one ex- 
ample, Representative Deutch, you mentioned U.S. campuses in 
Doha, for instance. Yet, we found that the mosque that serves the 
U.S. universities in Doha’s Education City, campuses like North- 
western University and Texas A&M, when the mosque was inaugu- 
rated earlier this year, the ceremony was sponsored by the Emir 
of Qatar’s mother. The preacher who was invited to give the ser- 
mon has memorably called on Qatar TV saying that Osama bin 
Laden died with more dignity and honor than any infidel, such as 
any Christian, any Jew, any apostate, any atheist, any 
Zoroastrians. This is very discouraging rhetoric, and unfortunately 
these sorts of clerics have continued to receive state perks espe- 
cially from the Saudi and Qatari Governments, but also from the 
Governments of Dubai, Kuwait, and Bahrain as well. 

Finally, while President Obama claims that it is important to 
have tough conversations with our allies in the Gulf, and said this 
in advance of the Camp David Summit, there wasn’t really clear 
indication in the public view that this sort of conversation has ac- 
tually been had. Unfortunately, this is all too typical for U.S. ad- 
ministrations, both Democrat and Republican, when it comes to the 
Gulf. All six GCC states are systematically demolishing the con- 
stituencies needed to move their countries in a more moderate di- 
rection. Washington needs to get tougher with Gulf security chiefs, 
whom we treat as partners against al-Qaeda, yet also preside over 
the sorts of egregious rights abuses that we know feeds extremism 
long term. 

Thank you. And with that, I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weinberg follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, and distinguished Members of the 
Subcommittee: thank you on behalf of the Foundation for Defense of Democracies for 
the opportunity to testify before you again on America’s relations with the states of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). As a former professional staff member at this 
Committee, I am particularly appreciative for the chance to discuss this important topic 
with you here today. 

In light of President Obama’s May summit with senior princes from the Arab Gulf 
monarchies, it makes sense to take stock of America’s relations with members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council. Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Oman, Kuwait, 
and Qatar all rely on the United States to ensure their national security, and America 
looks to these countries as essential seemity parmers in the region. So how healthy are 
U.S. relations with the Gulf? 

Unfortunately, not very. U.S. relations with members of the GCC can best be Ihcened to a 
dissatisfying relationship such as a bad marriage, in which both sides rely on each other 
for certain basic needs but also feel that their broader desires are going unfulfilled. Prince 
Saud al-Faisal, who until recently represented Saudi Arabia as the longest-serving foreign 
minister in the world, described his country’s ideal relationship with America as 
transitioning away from a monogamous Catholic marriage to one resembling a 
polygamous Islamic marriage that allows the kingdom to seek strategic relations with 
several partners at once.' 

Yet the GCC states still look to America as the ultimate guarantor of their security 
against external threats, as the closing joint statement from the recent Camp David 
summit confirmed. And Washington still relies on the Arab Gulf monarchies as a 
jumping-off platform for many of our military activities in the region. The tenor and 
content of relations in the last two years or so have arguably been worse off than at any 
point since the immediate aftermath of 9/11, with frequent sniping in the press. We 
■should explore how to make relations more sustainable and more valuable to the citizens 
on both sides, 

The Gulf summit at Camp David showcased our relationship with the GCC states, 
including the strong areas - such as military-to-mibtaiy cooperation - and the not-so- 
strong areas, such as our anemic dialogue on reform and human rights. Nominally, the 
purpose of the talks was to address Gulf concerns about the Iranian nuclear negotiations, 
with President Obama first calling for the summit in his remarks upon the conclusion of 
the Lausaime framework agreement with Iran in April. However, the U.S. seems to have 
offered very little in the way of new security assurances or operational plans to impede 
Iran’s destabilizing actions in the region. 

The Gulf states are particularly disappointed about American inaction with regard to 
Syria, where they feel we have turned a blind eye to Bashar al-Assad’s massacre of their 


^ David B. Ottaway, The King's Messenger: Prince Bandar bin Sudan and America's Tangled Relationship 
With Saudi Arabia (New York; Bloomsbury Publishing USA, 2010), page 226. 
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fellow Sunni compatriots. Saudi officials have already described the conflict in Syr ia as 
genocide, yet despite Saudi Arabia’s newfound military assertiveness in recent months, 
Syria is one place where they simply don’t feel they can go it alone. ^ 

Our Gulf allies also view with great trepidation America’s pursuit of a multilateral 
agreement with Tehran on the nuclear track, since most of these monarchies see Iran’s 
invasive Islamic Revolutionary Guar d Corps (IRGC) as their primary threat in the region. 
Our partners in the Gulf have nominally welcomed the possibility of a verifiable and 
enforceable nuclear agreement with Iran, but privately they tend to characterize the 
results of recent negotiations with Iran as a failure to live up to that ideal.^ For example, 
they view the deal’s sunset provisions as a worrying sign that they have been abandoned 
in the face of an unchecked, long-term Iranian threat. 

The United States, on the other hand, has at least tliree major reasons to be upset with 
some of its partners in the Gulf: negligence in the fight against terror finance, religious 
incitement, and state abuses of human and civil rights. Together, these factors create a 
toxic brew that heightens the appeal and capacity of teirorist groups throughout the 
broader Middle East and North Africa. 

Several of America’s GCC allies have egregiously violated the formal terms of their role 
in the fight against the Islamic State, as exemplified by the Jeddah Communique. 
Secretary of State John Kerry worked extremely hard to get the GCC states and four 
other Arab governments to commit to fighting the flow of foreign fighters, ending the 
incitement, and stopping terror finance - to change the rules of the game so that we can 
finally defeat groups like ISIL and keep them firom reemerging. States such as Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait have violated some of these crucial pledges, and it is up to our 
government to press them for more serious results. 

Further, it is impossible to describe America’s relations with the Gulf without also 
considering the prominent energy dimensions of these ties. Our allies in the region are 
heavily dependent on fossil fuels for their revenues and broader prosperity, and they 
approached America’s shale revolution as a serious threat to their financial well-being. 
As such, Saudi Arabia’s decision to maintain production in a bear market and crash the 
price of oil should be seen in part as a conscious effort to kill the growth in high-cost oil 


^ John Keny, “Remarks With Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud al-Faisal After Their Meeting,” Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, June 25, 2013. thttn://www.statc.gov/secretarv/remarks/20I3/Q6/21 1092.htm l 
^ David Andrew Weinberg, “Doomsday: Stopping a Middle East Nuclear Arms Race,” The National 
Interest, March 31, 2015; f httD://nationalinterest.org/featiire/dQQm.sdav-.stQDPing-middle.east"nuclear-arms- 
racc-l JSmpage^showt Angus McDowall, “Public Saudi Welcome for Iran Nucler Deal Ma,sks Private 
Unease,” Jfenterr, April 3, 2015. thttp://www.Teulers.cotn/article/2Q15/04/03/us-iran“talkS“Saudi-rcaction- 
idU.SKBN0MU0RF20150403?irDc^932 t 

Spencer Ankerman, “Middle East Countries Sign uUp to Obama’s Coalition Against Isis,” The Guardian 
(U.K,), September 11, 2014. thttD://www.theguardian.com/world/2014/seD/ll/obama-isis-coalition-middle- 
east-countriest : Maria Abi-Habib & Rory Jones, “Kuwait Attack Renews Scrutiny of Terror Support 
Within Gulf States,” The Wall Street Journal, June 28, 2015. f http://www.wsi.com/articles/kuwait-attack- 
renews-scrutinv-Qf-terror-siipport-within-gulf-states-i435529549 ) 
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production, including from hydraulic fracturing in the U.S,, tar sands in Canada, deep- 
water drilling around Brazil, and oil drilling in the Arctic, 

This decision by Saudi Arabia and supported by several other Gulf states (with the very 
public exception of Oman)^ is also undermining the economic viability of alternative fuel 
options by decreasing their market viability. The unfortunate reality is that even with the 
boom in America’s domestic production of natural gas, we remain over 95% reliant on 
petroleum (in short, gasoline) for ftieling our transportation sector,® This is a real 
economic and national security vulnerability, and an area where we need leadership from 
Washington in the form of a national strategy for advancing domestic fuel choice. 
Without it, American industry and consumers will remain acutely vulnerable to oil 
market disraptions of this sort from tire Gulf 

Iran in the Gulf 

Iran is the shared tlireat that animates the lion’s share of America’s security cooperation 
with the Gulf monarchies today. That is also where we have the most work left to do 
when it comes to reassuring our Gulf allies, and it was at least nominally the focus of 
why President Obama called for a summit at Camp David earlier this year. At Camp 
David, the GCC states gave their vague backing to at least the idea of a “comprehensive, 
verifiable” nuclear deal with Iran, but they also remain wary as to whether the terms of a 
deal are likely to fulfill their requirements.’ 

ThelRGC: 


Despite hopes articulated by the administration that we will see a more moderate Iran in 
the case of a nuclear agreement, Tehran’s conduct in and around the Gulf since the 
adoption of the interim Joint Plan of Action (JPOA) and the Lausanne fi'amework has yet 
to provide persuasive indieation they are turning over a more moderate leaf in the region. 
In fact, the most recent Iranian budget displayed a shocking 48% increase in the ERGC’s 
public allotment in spite of the impact of international sanctions.* 

Now imagine what the IRGC will be capable of once its government eventually has 
access to over $100 billion in assets currently frozen, plus some combination of sanctions 
lifted on oil sales, upstream energy investment, the petrochemical sector, transfening 
advanced energy technologies, banks used by the regime, Iranian shipping authorities. 


^ “Oman Oil Minister Slams OPEC Policy on Prices, Market Share,” January 21, 2015. 
rhttp://nk.reuters.com/article/20 15/0 1/2 l/onian-oil-opec-idUKL6NOVQl)SL20150l21t 
^ U.S. Energy Information Administration, “Monthly Energy Review,” June 2015, page 35. 
fhttD://www.eia.irov/totalenerev/data/mQnthlv/pdl/sec2.Ddfl 

^ Juliet Eilperiti & Karen DeYoung, “U.S., Gulf Nations Agree ‘Verifiable’ Nuke Deal with Iran Helps 
Everyone,” The Washington Post, May 14, 2015. fhttD://www.wa,shinetonDost.com/oolitics/obama-works- 
to-assure-gulf-leadei'.s-abQnt-us-alliance-in-region/201 5/05/1 4/3654275e-fa50-l Ie4-9ef4- 
Ibb7ce3b3fb7 storv.htmli 

^ Emanuele Ottelenghi & Saeed Ghasseminejad, “Iran’s Repressive Apparattis Gets a Raise,” The Wall 
Street Journal, December 22, 2014. f httD://www.w.si.coiii/articles/cmanuele-oltolenghi-and-saeed- 
ehassemineiad"irans-remessive-aDaaratu.s-gets-a-raise- 1 419281552) 
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and on trade in precious metals.^ While it would be folly to suggest all of these assets will 
end up in the hands of terrorists, it would be similarly misleading to believe the IRGC 
will not share in the windfall. 

Since the signing of the JPOA, Iran’s international misadventures have included 
particularly aggressive proxy activity in Iraq, in Syria, and in Yemen. According to the 
Wall Street Journal, they are even increasing their training, funding, and provision of 
weapons to the Afghan Taliban.*” Tehran’s magnanimous relationship with Hamas is 
reportedly “back on track,” and Tehran has been providing increasingly sophisticated 
missile hardware to Hezbollah." Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and particularly Bahrain claim to 
have been the victims of h'anian espionage or subversion. In the case of Bahrain, last 
year U.S. officials seemed to confirm attempts by the IRGC to smuggle weapons into the 
counhy and to train violent memhcrs of the radical opposition.’^ Last month, Bahiaini 
officials announced tlie seizure of advanced explosives and bomb-making materials that 
they claimed bore “clear similarities” to metliods used by the IRGC and its regional 
proxies. *'' 

In Iraq, the latest State Department counterterrorism report revealed that “Iran increased 
its assistance to haqi Shia militias, one of which is a designated Foreign Terrorist 
Organization,” and several of which have previously targeted U.S. troops or “committed 
serious human rights abuses against primarily Sunni civilians.”’^ 

These militias have now displaced the Baghdad fonnal militaiy as the main ground force 
used for many military operations in Western Iraq.*” From the perspective of the GCC, it 
is particularly worrisome for them to see the U.S. working indirectly to provide air cover 
for these Iranian proteges in Iraq. Reports that some U.S. soldiers have been forced to 


® Carol E. Lee & Jay Solomon, “U.S. Suggests Compromise on Iran Sanctions,” The Wall Street Journal, 
April 17, 2015. ('http://www.wsi.cnni/artic,les/u-.s-siiirge.sts-comnromise-on-iran-sanctions-1429308388I 
Margherita Staneati, “Iran Backs Taliban With Cash and Arms,” The Wall Street Journal, June 1 1 , 20 1 5. 
thttp://www.wsi.cnni/artictes/iran-backs-talihan-with-cash-and-ar]ns- 14340655281 
" Nidal Al-Mughrabi, “Hamas’ Deputy Chief Says It Has Patched Up Ties With Iran,” Reuters, December 
17, 2014. t http://www.reuters.coin/article/2014/12/17/us-midea.sl-hamas-eaza- 

idUSKBN0JVlNH201412171 : Stuart Winer, “Iran Boasts of Rocket Aid to Palestinians, Hezbollah,” The 
Times of Israel, Febniary 3, 2015. f http://www.timesoIisrael.com/iran-boasts-of-rQcket-aid-to-palestinians- 
hezbollah/1 

David Andrew Weinberg, “The Gulf Cooperation Council; Deepening Rifts and Emerging Challenges,” 
Testimony before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on the Middle East and North 
Africa, May 22, 2014. f httD://www.defenddcmocracv.org/media-hil/david-weinbere-the-EiJf-CQOperation- 
council/1 

U.S. Department of State, “Country Reports on Terrorism 2013,” April 2014, pages 9-10, 132-133. 
t httD://www..state.gov/documents/organization/225886.pdfl 

rt “Bahrain Claims It Seized Explosives Headed for Use In Saudi Arabia,” Reuters, June 18, 2015. 
fhttp://www.voanews.coni/cQntent/bahraui-claims-il-seized-explosives-hcadcd-for-u5e-in-saudi- 
arabia/2827367.htmlhttD://www.voanews.coin/content/bahrain-claims-it-seized-explosives-headed-for-usc- 
in-saudi-arabia/2827367.html l 

U.S. State Department of State, “Comrtry Reports on Terrorism 2014,” June 2015, page 285. 
thttp://www.state.eov/documents/ortranization/239631.pdn 
Kirk H. Sowell, "After Ramadi, Militias in the Lead,” Sada, July 1, 2015. ■ 
f http://carneeieendowment.nrg/sada/2015/07/01/afler-ramadi-militias-in-lead/ibb41 
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share a base with some of these militias are particularly stunning.^’ Saudi officials have 
complained “Iran is taking over the coimtry.”*® 

In fact, the Gulf states are so concerned that the new Saudi king, Salman bin Abdulaziz 
A1 Saud, jettisoned his predecessor’s campaign against the Muslim Brotherhood to make 
common cause with a wider range of Arab states against Iranian efforts throughout the 
region.'*’ This played a key part in Riyadh’s bid to build a coalition against the insurgents 
of Ansar Allah, also known as the Houtliis, in Yemen, as well as in the kingdom’s 
turnabout on radical Islamist groups inside Syria. 

While Tehran does not appear to exert command and control over the Houthi rebels 
inside Yemen, it is inconceivable that they would have been able to conquer so much of 
the country, including most of the north, witliout the generous aid they had been 
receiving from Iran. According to the Wall Street Journal, American officials believe the 
rebels received “significant” ca,sh from Tehran, and an informed Houthi official said the 
group received tens of millions of dollars from Tehran.™ 

According to an Iranian official quoted by Reuters, the IRGC’s Quds Force deployed 
hundreds of operatives in Yemen to train Houthi fighters; additionally, Houthi members 
were reportedly traveling to Iran and Lebanon for military training.^' News reports since 
at least 2012 have documented ships linlced to the IRGC bringing military equipment to 
Ansar Allah in Yemen by the ton, including rifles, ammunition, night-vision goggles. 


Josh Rogin & Eli Lake, “Iran's Forces and U.S. Share a Base in Iraq ” Bloomberg, June 22, 2015. 
fhttD://www.bloombereview.coiiVarticles/2015-06-22/irap-s-forces-and-u-s-share-a-base-in-iraQ') 

Lucas Tomlinson, ‘“Nobody is Going to Wait’; Saudi Drafting Nuclear Back-Up Plan to Counter Iran?” 
Fox News, March 7, 2015, (http://www, foxnews.com/politics/2015/Q3/07/nobodv-is-going-to-wait-saudi- 
drafting-nuclear-back-up-plan-to-counter-iian/) 

Yaroslav Trofimov, “Saudis Warm to Muslim Brotherhood, Seeking Sunni Unity on Yemen ” The Wall 
Street Journal, April 2, 2015. (http://www.wsi.coni/articles/saudis-warm-to-muslim-brotherhood-seeking- 
sunni-unitv-on-vemen-1427967884) 

Jay Solomon, Dion Nissenbaum, & Asa Fitch, “In Strategic Shift, U.S. Draws Closer to Yemen Rebels,” 
The Wall Street Journal, Jan 29, 2015. (http://wvm.wsi.coin/articles/in-strategic-shift-u-s-draws-closer-to- 
yemeni-rebels-1422576308?tesla-v) 

Yara Bayoiimy & Mohammed Ghobari, “Iranian Report Seen Crucial for Yemen’s Houthis,” Reuters, 
December 15, 2014. (http://www.reuters.com/articlci^014/12/15/us-vemen-houtbis-iran-insight- 
idUSKBNO JT 1 7A2Q 14 12 1 5^ 
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missiles, artillery, rocket-propelled grenades, and explosives.^^ Others claim the group 
received such shipments as early as 2009.^^ 

When Judy Woodruff of PBS NewsHour asked Secretary of State Kerry about Iranian 
military aid to the rebels, he said that “tliere are obviously supplies that have been coming 
from Iran. There are a number of flights every single week that have been flying in, and 
we trace those flights and we know this.”^'* The Saudi-led coalition spokesperson General 
Ahmed Asiri went even further, claiming Tehran had fourteen domestic flights per week 
running to Sanaa before the war and that “most of them” were “used to transport 
ammunition and weapons. 

The U.S. has provided ammimition, target vetting, and refueling support to the air 
coalition, as well as backing the Saudi-led air and naval embargo. Yet we have 
fundamentally been treating it as someone else’s war, which has not escaped the attention 
of Sunni-nded states in the Gulf Between our government’s pursuit of a nuclear deal 
with Iran and its disengaged approach to Syria, Iraq, and Yemen, many of Gulf allies 
have begun to wonder if they are on a fast track to military abandonment. 

As my co-panelist Mr. Eisenstadt has aptly noted, this credibility gap cannot be addressed 
with arms sales or forward military deploytnents alone.^* The Gulf states need to believe 
that we wilt use our own military might to support them when push comes to shove. 

America’s decision not to launch airstrikes after the Assad regime was caught using 
chemical weapons against its own people in 2013 seriously exacerbated this credibility 
gap, and reportedly so did America’s reluctance to send additional forces to the Gulf at 


Eric Schmidt & Robert F. Worth, “With Arms for Yemen Rebels, Iran Seeks Wider Mideast Role,” The 
New York Times, March 15, 2012. (littp://www.nvtimes.com/2012/03/15/world/middleeast/aiding"vemen- 
rebels“iran-seeks-wider-i'nidcast-role.html?pagewanted=all& 1-11 : Barbara Stan*, “Weapons Seized off 
Yemen Point to Iran, U.S. Official Says,” CNN, January 30, 2013. 

(http://editioii.cnn.coiii/2013/01/29/wor[d/meast/vemen-weapons-.seized/I : Yara Bayoiimy & Mohammed 
Gliobari, “Iranian Report Seen Crucial for Yemen’s Houthis,” Reuters, December 15, 2014. 
(http://www.reuters.coni/articIe/2014/12/15Ais-ycmcn-hoiithis-iran-insight-idUSKBN0JT17A20141215) ; 
“Iranian Ship Unloads 185 Tons of Weapons for Houthis at SeXeefVotX,'’ Al Arabiya (Saudi Arabia), March 
20, 2003. (http://euglisli.alarabiva.net/er^ews/middle-ea.st/2Q15/03/20/Iranian-ship-i]nloads-185-tons-of- 
weapons-for-Houthis-at-Saleef-pQrt.html) : “Iranian Ship Laden with Weapons Docked near the Yemeni 
Volt ofHodeiddi,” AlJazeera Arabic (Qatar), March 19, 2015. 

fhttp://www.aliazccra.nct/news/arabic/20 15/3/1 

“Yemen Seizes Vessel With Iranian Crew,” AlArabiya (Saudi Arabia), October 26, 2009. 
(http://www.alarabiva.net/articles/2009/10/26/89328.html ) 

John Kerry, “Interview wifli Judy Woodruff ofPBSNewshour,” PBS News, April 8, 2015. 
(http://www.statc.gov/secretarv/remarks/2015/04/240486.htm) 

25 “Brig. Gen. Ahmed Asiri Says, in His Fourth Daily Briefing, That Houthi Militia Managed to Work in 
The Previous Period to Transfer Yemen to A Huge Inventory of Ammunition and Weapons,” Saudi Press 
Agency (Saudi Arabia), March 29, 2015. (http://www.spa.gov.sa/english/details. DhD?id=1343771) 

Michael Eisenstadt, “Assuring Uneasy Gulf Allies at Camp David: The Military Dimension,” The 
iVashington Institute for Near East Policy, May 7, 2015. fhttp://www. washingtonmstitute.org/policv- 
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that time to ward off possible retaliation by Iran.^^ Simply put, the Gulf states have 
trouble believing that America will actually be prepared to join them in fighting back 
against inclusions by the IRGC and its local military allies. And so long as the Gulf states 
do not believe we have their best interests in mind, it becomes dramatically harder for us 
to encourage them to take important steps to combat religious incitement, terror finance, 
and abuses of civil and human rights. 

As I testified before this panel last year, the prism through which the GCC states view 
Iran’s intentions, including its long-tenn nuclear intentions, is how Iran utilizes the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps.^* Fiufher, the IRGC is the bellwetlier by which our 
Gulf allies view America’s value as an ally and our intentions with regard to Iran’s 
nuclear program. If Iran does not decrease its regional adventurism after a deal and we do 
not step up our efforts to contain tlie IRGC, then the Gulf states will not trust us to keep 
Iran from building a nuclear weapon eitlier before or after the terms of a nuclear 
agreement with the E3/EU+3 have expired. 

Proliferation Challenges 

The stakes for this debate could not be any higher. The Arab Gulf states, and Saudi 
Arabia in particular, are in a position to redouble their efforts to build a civilian nuclear 
infrastructure with possible military dimensions. Individuals close to the Saudi leadership 
have been making reckless but unsurprising threats in this regard, suggesting that they 
view an Iranian nuclear deal as the starting gun in a decade-plus race to build their own 
nuclear capabilities to match.^’ They have warned that Riyadh will begin to revisit their 
nuclear doctrine now with an eye toward developing a domestic civilian infirastructurc for 
nuclear energy that is well-suited to allow for adding on possible militaiy dimensions 
later on.*° 

It is incumbent on U.S. officials across various components of the government to 
unambiguously condemn these irresponsible Saudi statements and threats. It is intolerable 
when Tehran behaves in this manner, but it is also intolerable for U.S. allies to blaclonail 
us with their own threats of such roguish behavior. 


Maria Abi-Habib, “Saudis Reject U.N. Security Council Seat,” The Wall Street Journal, October 18, 
2013. ( http://www.wsi.com/articles/SB100014240527023Q3680404579143062631256616) 

David Andrew Weinberg, ‘The Gulf Cooperation Council: Deepening Rifts and Emerging Challenges,” 
Testimony before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on the Middle East and North 
Africa, May 22, 2014, (http://www.defenddemocracv.org/media-hit/ciavid-weinberg-the-gulf-cooperation- 
council/) 

Yaroslav Trofimov, “Saudi Arabia Considers Nuclear Weapons to Offset Iran,” The Wall Street Journal, 
May 7, 2015. (http://www.wsi.com/artic1es/saudi-arabia-considers-nuclear-wcapons-to-offset-iran- 
1430999409) 

Nawaf Obaid. “Saudi Arabia is Preparing Itself in Case Iran Develops Nuclear Weapons.” The Teleeraph 
(U.K.). June 29. 2015. (http://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/general-6lection-2015/politics- 
blog/117Q5381/Nawaf-Obaid-Saudi-Arabia-is-preparing-itself-in-case“Iran-develops-nuclear- 

weapons.html) : Nawaf Obaid, “Actually, Saudi Arabia Could Get a Nuclear Weapon,” CNN, June 19, 
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Of course, it is also incumbent on U.S. leaders to address our allies’ legitimate security 
concerns, in particular their fear of abandonment vis-a-vis Iran. When American officials 
say that Iran will not be permitted to acquire nuclear weapons, they should also be taking 
steps to convince our allies that America will not dither to punish violations of the 
agreement and to devise joint plans to deter Iran from breaking out to a nuclear weapon 
after provisions of the deal begin to sunset. And we should be fighting the IRGC like 
there is no nuclear deal. 

Finally, it is not enough to talce these steps unless Saudi Arabia’s nuclear ambitions arc 
also treated as part of the technical arms control conversation. In the course of reassuring 
the Saudis that we will help shield them from external military threats, we should be 
using a mix of sticks and carrots to convince them to accept real limits on the possible 
wcaponization of their nascent nuclear energy program.^' 

The U.A.E. signed a Section 123 agreement with Washington in 2009 whereby they 
agreed to forego the enrichment of uranium. This step provides a model for the region of 
peaceful nuclear development. And while it will be difficult to hold the Saudis to such a 
standard given what Tehran is pennitted to keep under the terms of recent international 
agreements, there are still creative ways to devise credible limits on the Saudi program, 
such as committing to ship all nuclear fuel out of the country for enrichment and to 
accept rigorous monitoring by the International Atomic Energy Agency.*^ As a member 
of the G20, Riyadh should be expected to take the goodwill gestures needed to reassure 
the world community that they are the responsible world leaders they claim to be. 

Commerce in the Gulf 

Moving forward, it seems likely that a revival of trade in the Gulf may not be far off. 
Several members of the GCC, Oman in particular, have been eager to cash in on Iran’s 
possible reintegration into international markets. In addition to reaching a nearby, 
relatively untapped group of consumers, many GCC states will look to Iran if sanctions 
are dropped as a source of natural gas to keep skyrocketing domestic energy consumption 
from eating into their oil exports. 

However, this dynamic also would exacerbate Saudi Arabia’s fear of regional isolation 
and poses a threat to the United States if Iran’s illicit economic networks are allowed to 
increase their activities amidst a broader increase in above-the-board, permitted trade. 


Gene Gerzhoy, “How to Manage Saudi Anger at the Iran Nuclear Deal,’’ The Washington Post, May 22, 
2015. t httD://www. washingtonDost.com/blogs/moiikcv-caEe/wD/2015/05/22/how-to-manage-saudi-anger- 
at-the-iran-dealA 

Sigurd Neubauer, “Saudi Arabia's Nuclear Envy,” Fore/gn^^trs, November 16, 2014. 
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Oman has already inlced deals to seive as a hub for Iranian natural gas exports,^^ and 
Kuwait has also voiced a desire to purchase and consume Iranian natural gas.^'* Qatar 
shares the world’s largest natural gas field with Teliran and has signaled interest in 
pursuing technology sharing and joint informational coordination on it.^^ The nrler of 
Dubai, historically a major entrepot for Iranian trade, voiced support for lifting ban 
sanctions shortly after conclusion of the interim JPOA,’^ Several of the smaller, less 
prosperous emirates toward the northern end of the U.A.E., such as Ras al-Khaimah, have 
expressed a particular interest in being new partners for Iranian bade.^’ 

U.S. officials will have to keep an eye out for increased flows of illicit activity amidst the 
potential resurgence of legally permitted finance and trade. This has been a longstanding 
challenge in some of these locales: for instance, Dubai has fought hard in recent years to 
crack down on Iranian sanctions busting, and yet the U.S. Treasury Department continues 
to identify entities engaged in such activity that seek to exploit Dubai’s territory for illicit 
gain. 

This will be a region-wide challenge for the United States to monitor and disrupt, and our 
leaders should not allow the conclusion of a nuclear bargain with Iran to prevent them 
from continuing to confront the illegal networks Iran employs to break international rales 
and resbictions on the books. This should also be an area of continuing dialogue and 
cooperation with our partner governments in the GCC. 

Defense Cooperation 

The Camp David summit in May focused heavily on military-to-military cooperation, 
traditionally one of the areas of America’s Gulf relations that receive the most attention. 
While the GCC states were denied some of their most far-reaching requests for 
sophisticated military equipment or assurances, they did not walk away empty-handed. 
The meeting also provided an opportunity to review shared regional seemity challenges, 
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although in most cases the results appear to have been simply a modest restatement of 
common principles. 

Secretary of State Kerry predicted that the summit would “take us beyond anything that 
we have had before” by “fleshing out a series of new commitments” and “a new security 
understanding,”^* However, the outcome of the summit was more along the lines of what 
President Obama predicted, namely that he would use the summit “to see how we can 
formalize that a little bit more.”*’ 

As I have written with my FDD colleague Patrick Megahan, the administration evidently 
declined to sell the Gulf certain advanced weapons systems such as the F-35 joint strike 
fighter, improved bunker buster bombs, or advanced cruise missiles.'"’ On the other hand, 
the U.S. did agree to establish a “dedicated Foreign Military Sales procurement office to 
process GCC-wide sales,” a step that could speed up arms sales to the region. Press 
reports suggest that the U.S. may also have agreed to replenish Riyadh and Abu Dhabi’s 
store of guided bombs to replace those used in Yemen; to possibly sell Kuwait F/A-18 
fighter jets; to move ahead with updating radar systems and avionics for F-15s and F-16s 
already owned by our Gulf allies; to sell Saudi Arabia ten new MH-60R helicopters; and 
to sell additional advanced missile defense systems such as the THAAD Terminal High 
Altitude Area Defense system.'" 

The United States also offered its allies a refonnulation of longstanding security 
guarantees, namely that we will “work with our GCC partners to determine what actions 
may be appropriate” in case of an external threat, up to the possible use of force, but 
that stilted refonnulation of past practices fell far short of the formal defense treaty 
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several Gulf states, especially the U.A.E., had reportedly sought,'*^ Further, the regional 
plans laid out at the conference seemed somewhat tlireadbare, 

Syria: 


On Syria, we offered yet another blandishment promising “increasing support to the 
moderate opposition in Syria” without any sort of explicit and credible blueprint for 
doing so.'*'* In the months ahead, U.S. and Gulf officials should devise new measures to 
actualize this objective so that moderate forces can provide a better counterweight to the 
Assad dictatorship on one hand and hardline jihadist fighters on the other. 

This is particularly important given reports that Saudi Arabia under the new king has 
joined Qatar and Turkey in strengthening hardline Jihadists in Syria at the expense of the 
moderate opposition, allegedly allowing aid to reach certain elements of the Army of 
Conquest coalition in Syria that contains al Qaeda’s Nusra Front and several al Qaeda- 
ffiendly militias such as Ahrar al-Sham and Jimd al-Aqaa."*^ The summit’s closing 
language stated that leaders “warned against the influence of otlier extremist groups” in 
Syria beyond just ISIL “such as Al-Nusrah, that represent a danger to the Syrian people, 
to the region and to the international community.”'"’ Yet there is no sign that this 
statement has since brought about a realignment of Saudi, Qatari, or Turkish policy inside 
Syria since then. 

Americans continue to fly air sorties against ISIL in Syria as part of Operation Inherent 
Resolve with some participation from the GCC states, but the vast majority of these 
strikes have been conducted by the U.S., not our Gulf allies.'*’ Kuwait and Oman did not 


* “UAE Envoy Says Seeks U.S. Security Guarantee at Camp David Summit,” Reuters, May 7, 2015. 
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pledge to participate in the airstrikes, and CENTCOM also does not include Qatar in its 
recent listings of states that have launched airstrikes as part of the operation to date.'^® 
Meanwhile, the value of these strikes maybe outweighed if some U.S. allies are turning a 
blind eye to al Qaeda making gains in Syria. 

Libya: 

On Libya, the Camp David closing statement indicated that “the leaders agreed to move 
in concert to convince all Libyan parties to accept an inclusive power-sharing agreement” 
based on U.N. initiatives and to “focus on countering the growing terrorist presence in the 
countiy.”'*^ The statement’s more detailed annex included a clarification that the goal in 
Libya would be to “establish a national unity government before Ramadan.”^“ 

The start of Ramadan came and went without a unity government in Libya, but the rival 
Libyan governments from Tobruk and Tripoli sat down this past month for substantive 
talks in Morocco, even though the Islamist factions that control Tripoli have been stalling 
since then on responding to tire U.N. team’s blueprint for a vmity government.^* Still, this 
readiness to pursue peace talks is a positive step, presumably with encouragement from 
the two sides’ patrons in Doha and Abu Dhabi, whom President Obama pressed in 
Maryland to set aside their differences over the conflict in Libya. Likely, the threat 
posed to all actors from a nascent Islamic State in the country also played a motivating 
role. 

Yemen: 


On Yemen, the U.S. wrested language from Gulf participants in the summit that 
“underscored the imperative of collective efforts to counter Al-Qa’ida in the Arabian 
Peninsula” and praised Saudi Arabia “for the generous grant of $274 million” to U.N. 
humanitarian efforts there.^^ Yet press reports allege that Saudi Arabia may have delayed 
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the subsequent delivery of this aid to wrest concessions from United Nations agencies.^"* 
Further, there is no clear indication that America’s Gulf partners are devising their battle 
plan to include going after AQAP, arguably al Qaeda’s most dangerous branch to our 
security and theirs. 

AQAP overran the capital of Yemen’s largest province in April, and yet Saudi-led 
coalition airstrikes in Yemen have focused exclusively on Ansar Allah and renegade units 
of the military loyal to former Yemeni President Ali Abdullah Saleh, While presumably 
Saudi Arabia is still sharing important intelligence on AQAP and probably the Islamic 
State’s upstart affiliate in Yemen as well, it is not unreasonable to expect our allies to 
take a direct role in combating Sunni terrorist groups in a country where they already 
have established clear air superiority. 

Unfortunately, the war in Yemen recently passed its 100'*' day since the coalition 
intervened with no end in sight, although of course Ansar Allah’s campaign of conquest 
further precedes that count. We may see this war go for 1,000 days or more before it is 
over, and the Saudi spokesperson General Asiri has now been talking in terms of a 
campaign on the same order of length as the U.S.-led military effort in Afghanistan.^* It is 
hard to envision either side in Yemen coming to a lasting resolution at this point given 
that the Houthis still control the capital, can contest most major cities in the north, and 
have little incentive to given them up. 

Meanwhile, the humanitarian toll for the Yemeni people is quite heavy. More than 3,000 
people have been killed, more than a million have been displaced, and the number of 
people facing food insecurity now exceeds thirteen million.*'’ Shortages of fiiel, water, 
and medicine are also widespread. 

A central reason for this toll is the clumsy implementation of the air and sea embargoes 
now imposed on Yemen, Yet the goal of keeping Iranian weapons from flooding back 
into the country is worthwhile. The United States should examine whether there are ways 
it can help improve the flow of food, fiiel, and medicine through this embargo, making 
the restrictions on illicit weapons more sustainable while decreasing the harm they are 
imposing on Yemen’s civilians. 

Iraq: 

On Iraq, the Camp David summit’s closing statement “shessed the importance of 
strengthening ties between GCC member states and the Iraqi government,” as well as 
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calling on Baghdad to implement its pledges to reconcile with Snnni groups and exert 
control over Shi’ite militias.^^ Sadly, little work has yet been done to reign in Iranian- 
backed militias in Iraq. On the plus side, Qatar and Saudi Arabia have moved ahead with 
plans to reopen embassies in Baghdad after too many years of limited relations, and 
Riyadh recently swore in its next ambassador to Baghdad. 

However, when it comes to the steps that would truly be necessary for helping Baghdad 
win the war against terrorist organizations such as ISIL, many of America’s Gulf allies 
are coming up short. 

Secretary of State Keny exerted considerable effort after the Abadi government was 
sworn in to persuade the GCC states and several other Arab governments to sign onto the 
Jeddah Communique, an important document issued on the most recent anniversary of 
9/11.’* In it, they promised to help the Iraqi government as part of a coalition against the 
Islamic State by finally addressing some of the longstanding shortcomings with their 
policies to combat the emergence of terrorist groups. 

Most notably, they committed to the following; “stopping the flow of foreign fighters 
through neighboring countries, countering financing of ISIL and other violent extremists, 
repudiating their hateful ideology, ending impunity and bringing perpetrators to 
justice.’’”' While several GCC states adopted tougher regulations for punishing any 
citizens who seeks to join ISIL or al Qaeda as foreign fighters, several of our partners 
have failed to follow through on their pledges, most notably on teiTor finance and 
religious incitement. 

In short, states within the GCC have failed to implement the Jeddah Communiqud. hi 
these critical regards, they are failing the coalition against ISIL, and they are breaking 
their word to the United States of America to fully fight terror. 

President Obama arguably alluded to this fact in his Monday remarks on ISIL, when he 
said that he still expects our Muslim partners to “step up in terms of pushing back... 
against these hateful ideologies,” including “what we’re teaching young people” and “the 
sectarianism that so often fiiels the resentments and conflicts.”’“ 

Neelisence on Terror Finance 
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In March of 2014, America’s top official for combating terror finance, then-Under 
Secretary of the Treasury for Terrorism and Financial Intelligence David Cohen, 
delivered a speech in which he indicated that the GCC states, American allies, became 
the biggest soru ce of private terror finance to core al Qaeda.^' He also stated last year' that 
tiny Kuwait had become the single biggest source of private donations to al Qaeda linked 
terrorists fighting in Syria such as the Nusra Front and ISIL.*’^ Cohen labeled Qatar and 
Kuwait as a whole “permissive jurisdictions” for terror finance, a rather stark form of 
criticism for such influential allies. “ 

Since then, it does not appear that this state of affairs has changed. Some press reports 
suggest that the size of these flows might have diminished or note that Kuwait and Qatar 
passed relevant new laws in recent year's.^"* But enforcement remains halting, typically 
only in response to major terror attacks or concerted U.S. pressure. 

We are still under the same disappointing regulatory system for handling terror finance in 
these two Gulf states. Enforcement still lacks political will, aird entities under U.S. 
sanctions as Specially Designated Global Terrorists still tend to escape punishment under 
Qatari or Kuwaiti law. The volume of terror finance coming from the Gulf is likely to 
resurge again unless serious action is taken soon. 

Under Secretary Cohen revealed in October 2014 that two Qatari nationals under terror 
finance sanctions by the United States and United Nations, Abdulrahman al-Nu’aymi and 
Khalifa al-Subaiy, were enjoying legal impunity in their home country.^® This is 
particularly wonisome given that Subaiy was released from Qatari jail after only barely 
half a year in 2008 following a conviction on charges that included terror finance. At that 
time, Qatari officials assured America that this man, evidently a former senior state 
official at Qatar’s Central Bank, would be “under control” and subject to surveillance and 
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tight banking restrictions.®^ And yet the U.S. Treasury Department announced last 
autumn that Subaiy had resumed funding core al Qaeda to the tune of himdreds of 
thousands of dollars.®’ 

Jay Solomon of the Wall Street Journal recently quoted Qatari officials confirming that 
these two sanctioned individuals are still free men in Qatar.®* Qatar’s ambassador to 
Washington insisted that Doha was building a legal case against the two men, but there 
has been little indication since then that much of anything is going on.®^ This is a country 
where Nu’aymi was previously thrown in jail without trial simply for criticizing the 
country’s rulers and where suspected enemies of the slate are often detained for months 
on end without trial or filing of charges.™ The fact that Nu’aymi and Subaiy still seem to 
be free men says something about priority the Al Thani regime attributes to punishing 
and deterring purported acts ten'or finance. 

The Qataris have reportedly imposed travel bans against several sanctioned individuals 
accused of terror finance, but its application of these restrictions still leaves much to be 
desired.” When individuals are subject to U.N terror finance sanctions, member states 
are supposed to impose a travel ban. And yet Qatar historically has let Muthanna al-Dhari 
enter its tenitory even though the U.S. and the U.N. have each sanctioned him on charges 
of providing over $1 million to al Qaeda in Iraq and of directing attacks against Iraqi 
civilians,’^ and even though his organization reportedly responded to ISIL’s conquest of 
Western Iraq by welcoming the “great victories achieved by the revolutionaries.’’” 

Muthanna evidently visited Doha as recently as last month, at the salon of a royal family 
member in connection to programming by an international Qatar -based fundraising 
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organization.^'' Even more repugnant, this March Qatar’s Father Emir exchanged kisses 
with and physically embraced Muthanna, as did an elder brother to Qatar’s Emir who 
serves as his “personal envoy.”’^ 

Another individual likely subject to such a travel ban is Abdulmalik Abdulsalara, a 
former resident of Qatar whom the U.S. and U.N. allege worked in concert with Subaiy 
to aid al Qaeda, The Treasury Department also alleges that Abdulsalam was arrested 
attempting to carry large sums of money out of the Beirut airport that was intended for 
delivery to al Qaeda in Syria.’’ Last year, a Lebanese comt convicted Abdulsalam and 
two other defendants on charges that included terror finance, and press coverage claimed 
that one of these co-defendants, Abdulaziz Khalifa al-Attiyah, had provided funds in 
Abdulsalam’s possession intended for Syrian jihadists.’® 

But conveniently for Attiyah, he is also the cousin of Qatar’s foreign minister, and both 
Lebanese and Kuwaiti papers cited allegations that Doha is.sued a series of swift, punitive 
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threats, forcing Lebanon to release Attiyah from their custody shortly after his detention 
in 2012.^^ Attiyah was back home in Qatar by the time of his in absentia conviction and 
has since been granted a lifetime achievement award by the Qatar Olympic Committee, 
which is chaired by the country’s ruler, Emir Tamiin.^® 

Abdulsalam appears to be the son of a prominent jihadist leader in Syria nicknamed Abu 
Abdulaziz al-Qatari who was killed in early 2014.^^ According to sympathetic 
biographies, Al-Qatari was a former al Qaeda official in Iraq and Syria who later served 
until his death as the founding leader of Jund al-Aqsa in Syria, a militia closely aligned 
with al Qaeda that has been designated as a terrorist group by the U.K. but not yet by the 
U.S. for attacks on civilian targets.*^ Jund al-Aqsa reportedly received considerable 
funding from Gulf sources,®^ and biographies of al-Qatari claim that he also had sent 
material support to Iraqi jihadists from Qatari territory. 

Jund al-Aqsa is also part of tlie Army of Conquest battlefield alliance that includes al 
Qaeda in Syria. My colleague Thomas Joscelyn alleges that the Jund is “an al Qaeda front 
group,” pointing out that two more of its leaders were also senior veterans of al Qaeda, 
including one who was a senior official in the Khorasan Group that U.S. officials have 
said is planning attacks against the American homeland.®*^ The U.S. should impose 
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sanctions on Jiind al-Aqsa, on groups such as the Ai'my of Conquest that heavily feature 
al Qaeda, and on other militias close to al Qaeda such as Ahrar al-Sham that have had its 
operatives in their upper ranks since being founded.®’ 

The U.S. administration has cited two puzzling incidents as supposed proof Qatar has 
moved against terror finance. According to the Wall Street Journal, U.S. and Qatari 
officials “said the emirate has expelled a Jordanian associate of Mr. Nuaymi and shut a 
social-media website the U.S. believed was used in raising money for al-Qaeda-linlced 
militants in Syria.”** Since then, the State Department’s Country Reports on Terrorism 
released in June indicated that Qatar’s “steps to stem the flow of funds from Qatar to 
violent extremist groups and individuals” included “shut[ing] down the Madad Ahl al- 
Sham online fundraising campaign that was suspected of sending funds to violent 
extremist elements in Syria” and “deport[ing] a Jordanian terrorist financier resident in 
Doha who had been employed by a Qatari charity.”*’ 

But upon closer consideration, both of these steps seem disappointing and half-hearted in 
nature. If Qatar were truly serious about tackling terror finance and these allegations ar'e 
true, Doha should have arrested Nu’aymi’s Jordanian associate and preventing him from 
leaving the country. If Madad Alil al-Sham was indeed a terror finance concern, then it is 
worrisome that none of its fiindraising captains, officers, or endorsers appear to have 
been subject to visible court proceedings in Qatar. 

Separately, the Christian Science Monitor reported that in December “Qatari authorities 
briefly detained two Hamas financiers under suspicion of ‘illegal monetary and economic 
transactions’.”’'’ Given that Hamas is a U.S.-designated Foreign Teirorist Organization, 
Qatar’s decision to release these individuals is worrying, as are reports that Hamas has 
real estate holdings in Qatar and other Gulf nations.’* 
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Two other individuals now on U.S. and U.N. terror finance lists for allegedly funding al 
Qaeda were detained in the fall for several hours by Kuwaiti authorities but then let go 
shortly thereafter.^^ According to press and social media reports, the men, Shafi and 
Hajjaj al-Ajmi, also relied on fundraising representatives in Qatar, but there is no sign 
that those associates have been punished by authorities in Doha. Qatar’s Interior 
Ministry, which is run by the prime minister and the lead agency for tackling suspected 
terror finance, asked one of these individuals to preach to its employees this past month 
for Ramadan.^* 

Another Kuwaiti national who is subject to U.N. terror finance sanctions, Hamid 
Abdullah al-Ali, was invited to deliver a sermon from the Qatari state-controlled Grand 
Mosque, where he allegedly spoke about jihad in Syria^’*. He was supposed to be subject 
to a U.N. travel ban. It is worth noting that these sanctions and the associated ban were 
blocked from late 2006 until early 2008 in large part because Qatari diplomats opposed 
the sanctions at the U.N. Security Council upon request from Kuwait City. 

It is important to recognize that these countries provide a safe haven not just to terror 
financiers, but also to terrorist operatives themselves. 

Just last week, Israel’s internal security service, the Shin Bet, announced the arrest of 40 
individuals from a West Bank Hamas cell that was “preparing the groundwork for 
terrorist activity. Israeli officials asserted that a top Hamas official in Qatar, Husam 
Badran, organized the cell and was involved in its recruitment and financing with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, partially obtained through gold smuggling.®^ 

.This is not the first time Israeli security officials have made such accusations. In 2013, 
Israel’s military announced that Badran was the “primary contact person abroad” for a 
disrupted cell in the West Bank that was “planning to kidnap an IDF soldier” and was 
“receiving guidance and flinding” from operatives abroad.’’ Two other Hamas officials 
based in Qatar, Talal Shareem and Hesham Hejazi, were accused by Israel of directing 


“Kuwait Detains Muslim Cleric Suspected of Funding Militants; Security Source," Reuters, August 20, 
2014. fhttp://www.reuters.com/article/2014/08/20/us-svria-crisis-laiwait-cleric- 
idUSKBN0GK25O201408201 

53 “sjbl iJjV> eul — 2 — jjLlJl f 0-^S' Qatar Interior Ministry website, June 17, 
2015; nittp://www.moi.gov.qa/site/arabic/ncw.s/20l5/06/I7/34700.html~) & Andrew Gilligan, “The ‘Club 
Med for TeiTorists’," The Telegraph, September 27, 2014. 

(http://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/wor[dnews/middleeasl/Qatar/l 1 1 25897/Tlie“Club-Med-for- 
ten'orists.html') 

^ Andrew Gilligan, “The 'Club Med for TerroristsV’ The Telegraph (U.K.), September 27, 2014. 
i'http://www.telem-aph.co.uk/iiews/worldnews/middleeast/qatar/l 1 1 25897/The-Club-Med-for- 
teiTorists.html') 

Dan Williams, “Israel Says Arrests Dozens of Hamas Militants in West Bank,” Reuters, July 1, 2015. 
(littp://www.reuters.cotn/article/20 1 5/07/0 1/us-israel-palestinians-hamas-idU SK.CN0PB4L62015070 1 ) 
Yoav Zitun, “Shin Bet Arrests 40 Hamas Members in Nablus," Ynetnews (Israel). July 1, 2015. 
(http://www.vnetnews.eom/articles/0.7340.L-46749S6.00.htmn 
“Hamas Terrorist Assets Revealed in Hebron,” Forces, accessed July 6, 2015. 
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terror cells in the West Bank in 2013 and 2014.'’* Additionally, Hamas’s Khaled Meshal, 
who still appears to be resident in Qatar, and Salah Arouri, based in Turkey, were both 
permitted to visit Kuwait City to meet with the Amir Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah at his 
palace last July,®^ 

In early 2014, the Amir of Kuwait appointed Nayef al-Ajmi, who had been involved in 
pro-jihadist fiindraising, to mn the Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of Islamic Affairs 
and Endowments, key posts for the control of terror finance.’’"’ Subsequently, then-Under 
Secretary Cohen called out Kuwait for this appointment calling it “a step in the wrong 
direction” and stating that one of the fundraising networks claiming an endorsement from 
al-Ajmi was a major fiinder of al Qaeda in Syria.”" Several weeks after the Kuwaiti 
cabinet publicly voiced its resentment at the charges in his defense, Nayef al-Ajmi 
stepped down.”*^ 

Thus, you can see why Kuwait and Qatar have not yet shown themselves genuinely 
willing to tackle terror finance from private individuals inside their territory. They have 
also embraced senior operatives of Hamas, providing safe haven to a ten'orist group. 
There are laws on the books that may offer a model for empowering the Congress and 
convincing tire executive branch to punish states which provide such a safe haven, and 
the conclusion of this testimony will offer some options for doing so. 

While Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates have taken some steps to tackle 
terrorism and terror finance in recent years, there are still some areas in which their 
actions fall short. Riyadli joined Washington in imposing sanctions this April against the 
rebranded Pakistan office of the Revival of Islamic Heritage Society (RIHS), the local 
branch of a Kuwaiti charity under U.S. terror finance sanctions on charges of funding al 
Qaeda. Yet Saudi Arabia has yet to sanction RIHS as a whole.*”* 


** “Security Forces Capture Hamas Tenorist," Israel D^ettse Forces, March 6, 2013, 
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Notably, both Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates issued fornial lists of banned 
terrorist organizations for the first time in 2014. However, many observers noted that the 
credibility of these lists was undercut by a decision to include groups linked to the 
Muslim Brotherhood (and even a European nonviolent democracy-promotion group in 
the case of the U.A.E, It is also worth noting that these lists bizarrely excluded 
Hezbollah in Lebanon, Hamas, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), 
and other violent terrorist groups. 

Shortly after the U.A.E, joined Saudi Arabia in issuing its list, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine claimed credit for the gniesome killing of worshippers in a West 
Jerusalem synagogue with a gun and a meat cleaver, yet neither Abu Dhabi nor Riyadli 
added the group to their lists. 

Incitement, Hatred, and SiafeSanctioned Intolerance 

As recently as last week, the Qatari network Al jazeera was stilt explicitly lionizing the 
perpetrators of tliat West Jerusalem terrorist attack as martyrs. The network, which still 
largely reflects Qatar’s political agenda, has also provided rmfettered airtime to terrorist 
commanders over the last twelve months."’*’ During the 2014 Gaza war, the state news 
wires of Bahrain and Qatar both included known terrorists in with civilians as part of 
their tally of “martyrs” among tire Palestinians. 

This is just one example of the intolerable incitement that continues to emanate from our 
allies in the Gulf Incitement from religious sources is particularly extensive, whereby 
firebrand Islamic preachers spout hatred toward other religions yet receive privileges 


David Andrew Weinberg, “UAE’s Zealous New Terror List,” FDD Policy Brief, November 17, 2014. 
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from the state. This issue is especially problematic in Saudi Arabia and Qatar, but it is 
also an ongoing challenge in Dubai, Kuwait, and Bahrain. 

As recently last week, the Qatari network A1 Jazeera was still explicitly lionizing the 
perpetrators of that West Jerusalem terrorist attack as martyrs. The network, which still 
largely reflects Qatar’s political agenda, has also provided unfettered airtime to terrorist 
commanders over the last twelve months.’”® Dming the 2014 Gaza war, the state news 
wires of Bahrain and Qatar both lumped known terrorists in with civilians as part of their 
tally of “martyrs” among the Palestinians."” 

Take, for example, the case of Saad bin Ateeq al-Ateeq. Ateeq delivered a sermon from 
Qatar’s state-controlled Grand Mosque earlier this year beseeching Allah to “destroy” the 
Jews, Christians, Alawites, and Shi’a.'" This was the sixth time Ateeq had been invited 
back to the Grand Mosque since making similar remarks in 2013, so the Qataris 
presumably knew what they were likely to get. ’ 

Depending upon how one counts titles, Ateeq has been serving as an official at up to 
three different Saudi ministries: as the preacher in residence at the academy for Saudi 
Arabia’s National Guard, as an Islamic supervisor at the regional education department in 
Riyadh, and as chairman of a quasi-govemmental community religious board overseen by 
the Saudi Ministry of Islamic Affairs."^ Since calling for tire destruction of adherents to 
other religions, Ateeq has been invited to speak throughout the kingdom, at a festival 
sponsored by the ruler in Dubai, to officers of the Qatari Navy and Qatari airport security, 
and to officers under the supervision of Saudi Arabia’s Interior Ministry.""' 

Saudi Arabia’s new King Salman is moving the country in a more religiously 
conservative direction. He fired an official who had tried to rein in the austere religious 
police, appointed a preacher to advise his court whose way of condemning ISIL is to call 
it “more infidel than Jews and Christians,” and dismissed only one member of the state’s 
highest religious board, who was considered a relative reformer."^ 

When King Salman skipped the Camp David summit, he instead met with officials from 
the state-appointed religious board, whose members have made a range of hateful 
statements over the years. These statements reportedly include calling for socially liberal 
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Muslim media owners to be executed, encouraging any young Saudi capable of entering 
Iraq while U.S. troops were there to join the fight, authorizing slavery, supporting anti- 
miscegenation laws, hate speech against LGBT individuals, urging men and women to 
observe sexual segregation even on the Internet, and calling Jewish people perfidious and 
deceptive."® Also retained by Salman is the country’s Grand Mufti, who has said that all 
churches on the Arabian Peninsula should be demolished and authorized child-maniage 
for gh'ls as young as age ten.’" 

When recent Saudi textbooks call for executing gay people and anyone who converts 
away from Islam, when the Saudi religious affairs minister says that Islam is at “war,” 
under attack from a “dangerous triad” of Christians, Jews, and mushrikeen (a common 
derogatory term in the kingdom for Shi’ite Muslims that translates loosely to 
“polytheists”),"® it is unsurprising if other clerics who receive privileges from the state 
presume they can get away with voicing hatred of other religions."” Many such clerics 
regularly condemn Shi’a as apostates, Safavids, or rawafidh (or “rejectionists”) for 
refusing to accept the Salafist Sunni version of Islam. 

Indeed, if you look at the language used by ISIL when claiming credit for bombings 
perpetrated by Saudi nationals against Shi’ite worshippers in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
these last two months, the statements have specifically used words like mushrikeen 
(polytheists) and rafidha (rejectionism, typically referring to Shi’a). 
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Last month, Emir Tamim of Qatar personally hugged, kissed, and physically embraced 
some of the most hateflil clerics in the Gulf.'^^ He kissed on the head Yusuf al-Qaradawi, 
who once called in a public sermon for Allah to “take the Jews, the treacherous 
aggressors” and “count their numbers, and kill them, down to the very last one.”’^^ Emir 
Tamim embraced and exchanged kisses with Aidh al-Qami, who has called the fighters 
of Hamas holy warriors and maligned Jews as “the brothers of apes and pigs,” as well as 
Mohanuned al-Arifi, who has been accused of calling Shi’a “non-believers who must be 
killcd.”^^"^ The Emir held hands with Nasser al-Omar, who reportedly has signed a 
petition calling the “Shi[itc] sect an evil among the sects of the Islamic nation, and the 
gi'eatest enemy and deceivers of the Siuuii people.”^^^ 

In Dubai, a government department invited residents to a 2015 Ramadan foium that 
hosted two extremist clerics this past weekend who deny and mock the truth of how al 
Qaeda used passenger aircraft to pcrpetiute the attacks of 9/11.*^^ This is particularly 
worrisome given tliat Dubai has the world’s busiest airport in terms of international 
travelers. 

Last year, a Quranic festival sponsored by the ruler of Dubai hosted Saad al-Ateeq, the 
aforementioned Saudi preacher who beseeched Allah to “destroy” adherents of other 
religions. This year, that same festival featured an opening lecturer named Saleh al- 
Moghamsy, who notoriously has said that Osama bin Laden died with more dignity and 
honor than any “infidels” such as “Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, apostates, and 
atheists.”^^® 
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Kuwait and Bahrain have both allowed Moghamsy to speak at their state-controlled 
Grand Mosques in recent years. His lecture in Kuwait this April was sponsored by the 
Amir Sabah al-Alimed al-Sabah himself, and Moghamsy was permitted to use the Amir’s 
honor hall at the airport.^^^ Kuwait’s government also hosted the Saudi preacher Saleh 
bin Humeid as a guest speaker/^ ^ both before and after he gave a sermon brimming with 
hate speech against LGBT individuals. Both times in Kuwait he was honored with 
gifts. Amir Sabah’s choice for Minister of Islamic Affairs and Endowments in early 
2014 gave a sermon on Kuwaiti state TV calling Jews “apes and pigs” and “the scum of 
mankind.”^^'^ This March, Kuwaiti state TV aired a sermon invoking the noted forgery 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion and proclaiming that Allah does not like the Jewish 
people because they spread corruption throughout the land. 

News reports that Kuwait may now be moving to ban Salafist media outlets from Saudi 
Arabia that incite hatred against Shi’ite Muslims is a positive step in the right direction, 
and American officials should privately encourage Riyadh to match Kuwait’s example. 

In Bahrain, Saleh al-Moghamsy was honored by a lunch with members of the royal 
family, including a deputy prime minister and the head of the country’s religious 
establishment.^^^ In little more than the last two years, Bahrain’s deputy prime minister, 
justice minister, and the commander-in-chief of the defense forces have all received a 
hardline Bahraini preacher named Jassim al-Saeedi (twice in the case of the BDF’s 
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commander).'^* Saeedi has allegedly preached for Allah to “damn the Jews and 
Christians and Rafidha [derogatory term referring to Shi’ a],” and the meetings took place 
shortly after a call on his Twitter account for Allah to “destroy tire Rafidha and those who 
are hostile and the Majous [derogatory term for Alawites] and the sons of Jews and the 
Christians and the sons of apes and pigs.”**’ Activists have also alleged that Manama’s 
armed forces republished a Salafist book in February 2015 called Light of the Sunni Faith 
and the Darkness of Heresy^ the text of which states that connnon Shi’itc rituals and 
beliefs make one an infidel, a polytheist, and a heretic.'” 

Human Rights, Civil Riehts, anti Justice 

The systematic abuse of civil rights and other human rights by Gulf regimes is another 
essential area where our allies are setting the stage for greater regional instability and thus 
undermining our own national security. 

As former Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice explained in her 2005 speech at the 
American University in Cairo, “for 60 years, my country, the United States, pursued 
stability at the expense of democracy in this region here in the Middle East - and we 
acliieve neither.”*'" This is one of the main lessons we should have drawn from 9/1 1 as 
well as from the Arab Spring: reform cannot be postponed indefinitely, and attempts to 
do so cause greater radicalization and instability down the line. 

President Obama seems to understand this, at least on the rhetorical level. In his interview 
with the New York Times ahead of the Camp David summit, he said that “the biggest 
threat” our Gulf allies face is “going to be from dissatisfaction inside their own 
countries.” He said “that’s a tough conversation to have, but it’s one that we have to 
have.”*'*^ And yet just before the summit began, a senior administiation official informed 
Politico that political reform is “not what Camp David is about” and “not what Camp 
David was designed to do.”*'** 
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This seems to reflect a broader challenge across adminishations: that we jettison our 
principles on matters of civil rights and other human rights when we engage with our 
allies in the Gulf. Indeed, President Obama declined to bring up human rights when he 
might with Saudi Arabia’s then-King Abdullah last year near Riyadh. He downplayed 
the importance of discussing human rights on his way to meet the new King Salman in 
the Saudi capital this January, and there is little indication that he seriously raised the 
issue at Camp David, despite a positive statement to this effect in the president’s post- 
summit press conference, 

Human rights abuses are particularly egregious in Saudi Arabia, which has been 
undergoing an authoritarian regression since the King Salman took the throne. Power is 
so centralized now among a handflil of individuals, particularly the direct descendants his 
Sudairy family clique, tliat the country only half-jokingly being referred to as “Sudairy 
Arabia.”'’'^ The country is on its way to setting a new record for executions, with over 
100 so far this year, and the state is hiring more executioners to help with the 
beheadings. Death sentences continue to be handed out on such outrageous charges as 
blasphemous speech, conversion away from Islam, and perceived acts of sorcery. 

Yet throughout the GCC region, U.S.-allied monarchies are headed in the wrong 
direction in terms of domestic inclusivity, moderation, and reform. In fact, they are 
systematically demolishing the constituencies required to move their countries in a more 
tolerant direction while continuing to embrace intolerant or repressive hardliners. 

Bloggers, civil society groups, women’s advocates, proponents of sectarian dialogue, 
human rights lawyers, and ordinary citizens engaging in free speech have all faced unjust 
repression at the hands of Gulf governments since the Arab Spring. President Obama has 
said that “America’s support for civil society is a matter of national security,” and 
nowhere is the shortfall in our support for these efforts more transparent and in need of 
changing than in the Gulf 

Kuwait, a government that historically has shied away from prosecuting prominent 
financiers of terrorism has shown no such compunction when it comes to sending 
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ordinary people to prison for year's simply for criticizing government policies or the 
personage of the cormtry’s Amir. 

In Oman, an atheist blogger who criticized state policies went missing after being 
summoned by intelligence officials. He reappeared at a mental institution with shackles 
on his legs.'^' 

Qatar, a purported champion of the broader Arab Spring, sentenced a local poet for 
expressing similar yearnings to a lifetime in prison, although his sentence was 
subsequently reduced to a mere 15 years.'^^ 

Beyond treating their own citizens with little dignity, Gulf regimes have a tendency to 
treat foreigners, particularly foreign laborers, as less than human. Qatar’s kefala labor 
system inherently lends itself to egregious abuses of foreign workers, in some cases 
verging on modem day slavery, but the country’s government continues to drag its feet 
on legislative reforms. Saudi Arabia’s kefala system is arguably not much better, and 
reports continue to emerge from the United Arab Emirates of foreign laborers being 
beaten, harassed, or deported for seeking to express their collective voice. 

The last time the United Nations Special Rapporteur on the Independence of Judges and 
Lawyers visited the U.A.E., she concluded that officials handling state security cases 
“almost systematically violate” defendants’ right to due process, utilize secret detention 
facilities and incommunicado detention, that arrests arc “usually carried out without a 
warrant,” and that she received “credible information and evidence that in many cases, 
detainees are tortured and/or subjected to ill-treatment.”'^^ 

Last week, the U.S. government decided to lift the hold on security assistance to 
Bahrain’s Defense Forces and National Guard that was instituted after the regime’s harsh 
crackdown on protesters that started in 2011.'“ The State Department cited “some 
meaningful progress on human rights reforms in Bahrain” to justify the move, even 
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though four days earlier a senior U.S. official admitted Manama “has focused much of its 
energy on prosecuting peaceflil critics.”*” While the State Department’s aimouncement 
praised the “recent release” of some prisoners, the evidence in this regard - as in other 
regards on the Bahraini file - is disappointing at best.*’* 

Last month, Manama released from prison Ibrahim Sharif, a top Sunni member of the 
country’s political opposition. Sharif had been arrested in 2011 and already served most 
of his five-year sentence. But this positive gesture came just days after a severe step in 
the wrong direction, when the leader of the country’s mainstream opposition, Shi’ite 
cleric Ali Salman, was sentenced to four years in jail. Amnesty International considers 
Salman a prisoner of conscience, calling his conviction “an affront to freedom” as he was 
sentenced “solely for peacefully expressing his opinion.”'^' 

One day before the State Department’s announcement, a court in Balirain sentenced 
opposition politician Fadhel Abbas to five years in prison for a statement and tweets 
opposing the war in Yemen. One day after the U.S. announcement, Salman’s deputy 
Khalil Marzooq was imavailable for conunent because Bahrain’s Interior Ministry 
summoned him for statements he had expressed at a recent public meeting, reportedly 
charging him with insulting the interior minister.'*’^ Two days after the U.S. decision, 
another prominent member of the opposition who served as president of the Manama 
Municipal Council for eight years, Majeed Milad, was allegedly detained by authorities 
and facing charges “related to his peaceful political activism and for expression of 
political opinion.”*®'* 

Human rights abuses in the GCC are important to address now because otherwise the risk 
of instability in this area may get worse, not better over time. 
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Virtually all the GCC states rely directly or indirectly on petroleum revenues for their 
economic wellbeing. But by refusing to reduce skyrocketing domestic energy 
consumption by eliminating exorbitant subsidies, these countries are generally in for 
leaner economic times ahead. Without tapping into the power of civil society to channel 
and address people’s desire for better governance, public giievances are set to expand. 
The continued exclusion of women from much of the labor market means economic 
growth will struggle to keep pace with the global economy. Further, the looming 
presence of a demographic bulge means rising numbers of young people will be 
disaffected and underemployed. And by reftising to tackle incitement, the GCC 
governments are ensuring that hardliners get to indoctrinate the youths who will be 
agitating for change and determining its eventual character. 

Policy Recommendations 

Energy and Economic Relations: 

The GCC states are extremely appealing as big-ticket economic partners. Although they 
do not regularly respect the rule of law, these petroleum-enriched regimes offer highly 
centralized decision-making and often dispense economic privileges as political favors. 
Thanks in large part to arms sales, the United Arab Emirates is now America’s number 
one destination for exports anywhere in Africa, the Middle East, or South Asia.'*’^ 
Additionally, tiny Qatar has announced plans to invest a whopping $35 billion inside U.S. 
territory.'** 

But we should not let such immediate economic advantages blind us to the long-term 
economic and strategic risks of allowing U.S. -Gulf relations to continue on autopilot in 
the midst of the current turmoil in the region. We should not let the tempting subject of 
foreign investments overshadow pressing issues like terror finance, religious incitement, 
and systematic repression that are sowing the ground for greater insecurity and violence 
down the road. 

As the recent Saudi decision to crash the oil market reveals, we should not wait to begin 
protecting' our economy and pocketbooks from sudden disruptions in global oil markets, 
which are often shaped in large part by the Gulf. We need a national strategy to promote 
fuel choice and American energy independence, and that requires leadership from the 
very top, something every president for several decades has promised but none has truly 
delivered. 

With regard to Iran, it would be unrealistic to expect that all of oiu GCC allies will shun 
the economic opportunities presented by Tehran after the possible lifting of sanctions. 
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Yet given the longstanding history of Iranian sanctions -busting networks in the Gulf, it 
will be particularly important for American officials to proactively monitor and punish 
instances of such illicit activity in the Gulf in the event of an accord and to partner with 
local authorities when we can be helpful to them. 

Regional Reassurance and Iran: 

The United States should fight aggression by the IRGC and its proxies regardless of any 
nuclear agreement. Without doing so, it is impossible to truly reassure our Gulf allies, 
and it is crucial for ensuring the stability and balance of the region, It is up to Congress 
and tlie administration to ensure that if sanctions are lifted, they are not removed from 
entities that remain involved in supporting terrorism in the region. 

The U.S. must maintain a robust dialogue with the GCC states to reach a common 
understanding, clear guidelines, and explicit commitments as to what will happen in the 
event fian cheats on a nuclear agreement, as well as what Washington will do to prevent 
Iran from breaking out to a nuclear weapon once the terms of a deal begin to sunset. 
While addressing Saudi Arabia’s fears of abandomnent, the U.S. must also condemn its 
threats to develop nuclear' weapons and press for confidence -building measures that 
would decrease the ease of weaponizing such a program. 

The U.S. should follow through on the agenda laid out at Camp David for military 
training, regional coordination, and arms sales, for instance, creating a Foreign Military 
Sales office to ease the bineaucratic process for authorized Gulf-wide arms sales. We 
should also find ways of assisting the Saudi-led coalition with measures to reduce the 
unacceptable humanitarian consequences of the current air and naval embargo aimed at 
arms flows into Yemen. 

Additionally, the U.S. should significantly boost its support to moderate Syrian rebels as 
a counterweight to violent extremists and the murderous regime, offering air cover where 
appropriate. At the same time, it is important that we persuade the Gulf states to keep 
support out of the hands of battlefield formations in the country that heavily feature al 
Qaeda. If they are not already doing so, the Treasury and State Departments should seek 
to impose terror sanctions on fund al-Aqsa, the Army of Conquest, and Ahrar al-Sham. In 
Iraq, we should allot greater priority to getting the Abadi government to authorize and 
empower Sunni national guard forces while getting Iranian-backed militias off the front 
lines and under government control. 

Combating Terror and Terror Finance: 

America’s Gulf allies have been overzealous in applying their new laws against terrorism 
and cybercrime when it enables them to expand the power of the state against domestic 
critics. Yet this delegitimizes the fight against real terrorists and exacerbates domestic 
grievances. We should push our allies, to protect dissent and non-violent speech, which 
likely would require amending these laws outright, and to remove groups from recent 
terror lists that do not genuinely deserve to be on there. On the other hand, we should 
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push for the inclusion of U.S, -designated Foreign Teirorist Organizations that have 
conspicuously been left off, including Lebanese Hezbollah, Hamas, Palestinian Islamic 
Jihad, and the PFLP. 

Yet America’s terror finance challenge in the Gulf is largely one of underaotive not 
overactive allies, states which refiise to take the sort of lasting steps that would end tlieir 
status as peimissive jurisdictions for the financing of terror. The number one action that 
American officials can take in this regard is to present a united front to these foreign 
governments, making clear across all levels of government that this sort of conduct could 
threaten the U.S.-Gulf alliance. U.S. officials should also communicate that this could 
undemiine these governments’ desire to become attractive centers for financial flows, 
even putting them at risk of sanctions as members of this committee recently warned in a 
letter to the administration. 

Kuwait City and Doha in particular need to be hearing this message not just from 
Congress or the Treasury Department but also from the White House, State Department, 
intelligence community, Homeland Security, Commerce, the U.S. Trade Representative, 
and the Defense Department, particularly CENTCOM. Further, these officials should 
particularly focus on encouraging Qatar and Kuwait to charge, lock up, and convict those 
individuals on the U.S. and U.N. lists of designated entities. 

Our government needs to innovate a greater range of policy options above and beyond 
simply complaining when allied governments refiise to take such punitive action against 
local terror financiers. We should borrow a lesson from our policies for dealing with drug 
lords, arms dealers, and even sports officials and consider steps like seeking extradition, 
which would be greatly embarrassing to these Gulf governments. When American 
officials are truly convinced that a Gulf citizen is a financier of terror and enjoying local 
legal impunity, we should consider privately threatening to seek extradition, then publicly 
calling for it, possibly up to the level of using military assets in the region to kill or 
capture the target as we do with other sorts of high-level terror operatives. 

We need to be able to escalate our policy options when dealing with governments that 
shield terror financiers. At the most basic level, this means continuing to empower U.S. 
officials to speak publicly to keep the focus on negligent regimes. Treasury Department 
officials did this over the course of 2014 with regard to particularly bad cases of Gulf- 
based terror finance, characterizing the magnitude of currency flows and identifying 
instances of particular individuals who have been enjoying legal impunity. 

Congress could find ways in which it could exert germane and appropriate pressure on 
these regimes to take action against operatives of U.S. -designated Foreign Terrorist 
Organizations (FTOs) on their soil. The original terms of the Export Administration Act 
of 1 979 called for stricter licensing of dual-use items to countries that knowingly provide 
safe haven to operatives of such teiTorist groups. My understanding is that this would 
include certain items we wouldn’t want falling into the hands of Hamas, such as missile 
equipment, WMD precursors, or technology that could be used for cyber warfare, which 
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Hamas has been accused of waging against Israeli critical infrastructure from Qatari 
territory. 

In 1996, Congi-ess amended the Foreign Sovereign Immunities Act to allow American 
citizens to sue foreign governments for acts of terrorism if they have been designated as 
state sponsors of terrorism. U.S. citizens were also permitted to sue retroactively for any 
act of terrorism committed in the prior ten years, enabling the family of a U.S. citizen 
killed in 1995 by PI.1 to successfully sue the terror group’s sponsor, Iran. 

With this in mind, Congress could further amend the Foreign Sovereign Immunities Act, 
allowing U.S. victims of terrorism to sue governments that provide safe haven to the 
operatives of FTOs for terrorist acts committed hy those groups. Such an amendment 
could again apply retroactively. Judgments under such a provision would be easier to 
collect because several U.S. allies that host known officials from FTOs (such as Qatar, 
Turkey, and Pakistan) have greater exposure to the U.S. economy than paiiah states like 
Iran. Such penalties could be germane, appropriate, and provide a powerful dissuasive 
impetus for foreign behavior change. 

Religions Incitement: 

We should call out our allies when they encourage the same sort of hateful religious 
invective that bolsters the recruiting narrative of terrorist organizations such as al Qaeda 
and the Islamic State. Human Rights First’s March report on Saudi Arabia includes a 
blueprint on how the U.S. government can better address religious incitement and human 
rights abuses in the desert kingdom, and some of its recommendations apply to many 
other GCC states as well.'^^ Many of these steps are areas where Congress can lead the 
way. 

For instance, Congress could support U.S. visitor programs for religious leaders from the 
Gulf who do not have a personal record of religious incitement in order to help display 
for them how America handles religious tolerance and diversity. Congress could also 
encourage or require the executive branch to terminate Saudi Arabia’s indefinite waiver 
from penalties under the International Religious Freedom Act of 1998 and replace it with 
a time-limited, non-renewable waiver instead to motivate Riyadh to finally implement 
past pledges on religious freedom. Congress could also order the State Department to 
publish the long-overdue results of taxpayer-funded studies that it withheld in 2012 and 
2013 on religious intolerance in Saudi textbooks and Saudi Arabia’s global export of 
such intolerance.'^® 
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More broadly, the U.S. government should raise concerns with our Gulf allies that 
sectarian incitement and discrimination ultimately enables Iranian subversion by 
increasing religious cleavages, marginalization, and violence, Additionally, Washington 
should be pressing our allies to shut down religious hate channels and websites that 
encourage violence against Shi’ites and adherents of other religions. 

Protecting Rights and Reform: 

The Saudi blogger Ra’if Badawi was sentenced to 1,000 lashes and ten years in prison for 
questioning the wisdom of the official religious establishment. Fifty of those lashes have 
been administered, and the remaining 950 hang over him like a sword of Damocles. His 
fate rests entirely in the hands of Western governments, namely whether or not they 
choose to speak up on his behalf. Tiny Finland had the guts to summon the Saudi 
ambassador and raise concern over his case.'^'’ As the GCC’s superpower patron, we owe 
it to the people of the Gulf - and ultimately to ourselves - to learn a lesson from Helsinki. 
We should be more active in defense of Gulf activists under siege like Badawi and 
support their broader reform agenda. 

In Balrrain, we are more responsible than ever for discouraging ongoing human rights 
abuses since our government has decided to lift the restriction on weapons for crowd 
control to Manama’s military and national guard. The U.S. government should refiise to 
lift the remaining hold on sending such weapons to Bahrain’s Interior Ministry until the 
regime’s internal policies genuinely and significantly are improved, and American 
officials should consistently urge the regime to release prisoners of conscience, to hold 
accountable those responsible for abuses against demonstrators or detainees, to integrate 
Shi’a into the police and internal security forces, and to adopt a fair power-sharing 
arrangement with the pohtical opposition, includmg through new, more equitable 
elections. 

The United States should also get tough with security chiefs in the Gulf, some of whom 
are favored U.S. interlocutors in fighting al Qaeda but could be doing more to prevent the 
repression under their purview. American security agencies in particular should be 
emphasizing to their partners in the region that torture and other abuses ultimately 
threaten our ability to cooperate and feeds terrorism over the longer term. Congress could 
also exert more aggressive public oversight of U.S. security assistance to ministries or 
military units in the Gulf that are also the entities most responsible for human rights 
abuses and domestic repression. 

Finally, President Obama should be raising human rights in all of his substantive 
dialogues with his counterparts in the Gulf. He should authorize the entirety of the U.S. 
government, including the intelligence community and military officials, to support the 
State Department in holding tough conversations with our Gulf partners about the 


Finland Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ‘Tinland summoned the Interim Chargd d'Affaires of Saudi Arabia 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs,” January 20, 2015. (http://Yaltioneuvoslo.fi/en/article/- 
/asset Dublisher/suomi-kutsui-.saudi-arabian-va-a.siainhoitaian-kuultavaksi- 
nlkoministerioon? 101 INSTANCE 3amtle.lplxZEK tedirect=%2Fen%2Flfontpage ') 
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necessity of stopping incitement and rights abuses while allowing more inclusive 
governance and political participation. In addition, he should consider instituting str ategic 
dialogues with the various GCC states that include human rights and participation as one 
of the main tracks for regular, senior discussion. 

America’s relations with the six GCC monarchies are extremely important, but they are 
not on the right track. Unless they start moving their countries in the direction of 
heightened refonn and decreased autocracy, imtil they start implementing the terms of the 
leddah Communiqud by clamping down on religious incitement and truly tackling the 
flow of terror finance, then the future of those ties is in doubt. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Dr. Weinherg. 

Dr. Katzman. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH KATZMAN, PH.D., SPECIALIST IN 

MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH 

SERVICE 

Mr. Katzman. Thank you, Chairwoman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking 
Member Deutch, distinguished subcommittee members for asking 
me to appear on behalf of CRS (Congressional Research Service) on 
this important topic. I will summarize my remarks and ask that 
my remarks be submitted for the record. 

The United States has been a major actor and basically the guar- 
antor of Gulf security for over 30 years. The United States still im- 
ports more than 15 percent of its oil from the GCC states. Con- 
taining a potential threat for Iran requires substantial cooperation 
with the GCC states. The GCC states express concern about how 
a final nuclear agreement with Iran might affect the region. They 
assert that broad sanctions relief will enable Iran to increase its as- 
sistance to regional factions in governments, such as President 
Assad of Syria, the Houthi rebels in Yemen, Shiite militia forces in 
Iraq, Lebanese Hezbollah, and hard line opposition factions in Bah- 
rain. Sanctions relief could enable Iran to potentially enable Iran 
to modernize its armed forces, possibly to the point where Iran 
could deploy a large ground force across the Strait of Hormuz. Iran, 
too, now has been hampered by the lack of sea lift and ability to 
move across waterways. 

The GCC leaders are concerned that a nuclear deal could lead to 
a broader improvement in U.S.-Iran relations, but gives Iran’s 
views in the region increase weight on the U.S. decision-making 
apparatus. There is a perception in the Gulf that the United 
States, as a consequence of a nuclear deal, could come to view the 
Gulf region as secure and walk away and or reduce — substantially 
reduce its military presence in the Gulf. That is a huge concern 
that the Gulf leaders have. 

There are, however, some possible benefits of a nuclear deal to 
the GCC. The GCC states conduct extensive trade with Iran, par- 
ticularly the UAE. And economic growth in Iran would enhance, 
obviously, the economic — this trade and help the GCC economies. 
A nuclear agreement could, depending on what direction Iran goes 
after a deal, provide some movement, perhaps, on a political solu- 
tion in Yemen and some regional energy projects that have been 
long discussed but have not moved forward because of sanctions, 
such as energy pipeline linkages between Iran and Kuwait, Iran 
and Oman, and Iran and Bahrain. 

Iran and the UAE could potentially resolve their territorial dis- 
pute over the three Gulf islands, Abu Musa and the Tunb islands, 
which the Shah seized, and the Islamic Republic completed that 
seizure by taking Abu Musa in 1992, putting its forces, IRGC 
forces, on Abu Musa. The administration has sought to reassure 
the GCC leaders. We have talked about the GCC summit, which 
came out with the strategic partnerships stipulating five areas fa- 
cilitating arms sales to the Gulf, increasing U.S.-GCC cooperation 
on maritime security, cyber security, counterterrorism, military ex- 
ercises, U.S. training, and a renewed commitment to building a 
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Gulf-wide holistic missile defense against Iran’s missile capabili- 
ties. 

Gulf diplomats indicate to me and others that working groups on 
these stipulated areas have now been established in the foreign 
and defense ministries of the GCC states, and that U.S.-GCC dis- 
cussions on these areas are becoming more systematic and struc- 
tured. Previously, the U.S.-GCC strategic dialogue was only at the 
level of U.S. Defense — Defense Secretary and Secretary of State, 
and now it has moved into down the bureaucracy, more institu- 
tionalized. 

Again, armed sales are a key to this relationship. Two of the 
countries, Kuwait and Bahrain are major non NATO allies. There 
have been substantial weapon sales to the Gulf states, obviously. 
And these armed sales have not only made the GCC states able 
partners, but in some way, they have emboldened the Gulf states. 
The Gulf states are flexing their muscles, so to speak, on regional 
issues. We have seen it in Libya, where the UAE conducted an air 
strike last year on a terrorist training camp without necessarily 
consulting the United States; Saudi Arabia has taken the lead in 
putting together this coalition that is intervening in Yemen with 
very minimal support from the United States, and perhaps the U.S. 
didn’t think maybe this type of intervention was going to succeed. 

So we have that against the Houthis. Obviously, the GCC states 
were helping the military Government of CC and Egypt at the 
same time the U.S. was, you know, denying some weaponry to 
Egypt. So the Gulf states are emboldened and are acting, perhaps, 
because they feel the U.S. is not acting on some of these key inter- 
ests that they have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Katzman follows:] 
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I’d like to thank you, Chairwoman Ros-Lehtinen and Ranking Member Deutch, for asking me to appear 
on behalf of the Congressional Research Service on this important topic. 1 will summarize my remarks 
and ask that my full statement be submitted for the record. 

Overview 

The United States has been a major actor in the security of the Persian Gulf region since the early 
1 970s, and has served as a guarantor of Gulf security for over thirty years. It was during the 
1 980-88 Iran-lraq war, which spilled over to the Gulf states themselves, that the Gulf states 
began to turn to the United States to protect them from the two large Gulf powers Iran and, 
somewhat later, Iraq. It was in the eai'ly stages of that war that the six Ar ab monai'chy states of 
the Gulf - Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Baluain, and the Sultanate of 
Oman - foimed tlie “Gulf Cooperation Council,” or GCC. That 198 1 alliance, wliich has 
security, economic, and political components, remains intact today despite numerous experts' 
predictions over the years that it would dissolve. 

The security of the GCC countries is considered by many experts to be a vital U.S. interest. That 
is not only because the United States still imports more than 1 5% of its oil ifom the GCC states 
but also because about one-third of internationally-traded oil flows through the Strait of Hormuz. 
Additionally, Iran has shown its ability to support armed factions throughout the Middle East that 
oppose a multiplicity of U.S. allies and interests, and containing a potential threat from Iran 
requires a substantial degree of consistent cooperation fi'om tlie GCC states. 

• During the Iran-lraq war, U.S. forces protected international shipping in the Gulf from 
the so-called “tanker war” between Iran and Iraq, and from Iran’s attempts to disrupt 
international shipping through the firing of missiles and the laying of mines. 

• In 1991, U.S. forces led a large coalition, including some Arab states, to end the Iraqi 
occupation of Kuwait by the forces of Saddam Hussein's Iraq. After that war, four of the 
GCC states formalized defense relations with the United States through bilateral defense 
agreements, and a fifth, Oman, renewed its pre-existing cooperation aiiangements witli 
tlie United States. Pre-existing U.S.-Saudi cooperation, although not enshrined in a 
formal overar ching pact, was expanded as well. 

• During the 1990s, all of tlie GCC states hosted U.S. and coalition forces that souglit to 
contain Saddam Hussein, who remained in power despite Iraq’s expulsion fiom Kuwait. 

• In 1993, the Clinton Administration articulated a policy of “dual containment” of Iran mid 
Iraq, and the policy depended heavily on U.S. defense cooperation with the GCC states. 

• In 2003, the GCC states, particularly Kuwait, hosted the U.S. force that invaded Iraq ^d 
overthrew Saddmn Hussein’s regime. 
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• With Iraq's government no longer a significant threat to its neighbors, U .S.-GCC defense 
cooperation has focused on containing franian power and on applying economic and 
political pressure, backed up by the threat of force, to compel Iran to limit its nuclear 
program to aspects that have exclusively civilian purposes. 

• Most recently, U.S.-GCC cooperation has also focused on trying to resolve regional 
conflicts on terms that benefit U.S. and GCC interests and on countering the threat from 
terrorist groups such as the Islamic State and A1 Qaeda. 


The Gulf States and Iran 


To a substantial degree, all of tire GCC leaders have publich' identified Iran as a potential threat. 
Howe^’er, there are differences among the GCC states - and between some of tlie GCC states and the 
United States - over how best to deal with that flircat. Saudi Arabia. Baliraiii. and the UAE have been 
consistently critical of Tran in public and have supported all U.S. efforts to exert economic and militarj- 
pressure on Iran. All three have openly accused Iran of meddling in their internal affairs. Bahraini leaders 
have consistently accused Iran of stoking Shiite opposition since Fcbmaiy 2011. The State Department 
report on international terrorism for 201 3 stated that Iran has attempted to supply weapons to Shiite 
oppositionists there,' but the same report for 2014. released June 19. 2015. did not repeat that assertion.^ 
Saudi Arabia has accused Iran of supporting Shiite opposition activists in the eastern provinces. The UAE 
has a specific territorial dispute with Iran over three islands in the Gulf- Abu Musa and Greater and 
Lesser Tunb island, dating to the seizure of the islands by the Sliali's regime in 1971. Tire UAE aird Iran 
subsequently agreed to slrare control of Abu Musa, but Iran expelled UAE security personnel from Abu 
Musa in 1992 and subsequenth emplaced some defense equipment on it. Still, even lliosc GCC states 
most critical of Iran maintain full diplomatic and nomial trade relations with Iran. At the same time these 
states have enforced U.S. sanctions against Iran; in May 2015, Bahrain's Central Bank seized Future 
Bank, an Iranian-owned bank tliat has been sanctioned b\ tlic United States. ' 

The Sultanate of Oman, led by the ailing Sultan Qaboos bin Said Al Said, pursues a somewhat different 
course than the other GCC states. Sultan Qaboos asserts tlrat consistent engagement with Iran is the 
preferred strategy for limiting the potential Iranian threat: he has been tlie only Gulf leader to excliange 
regular leadership-level visits with Iran. In March 2014, Iranian President Hassan Rouhaiii visited Oman, 
the only GCC state he has visited since taking office in August 2013. Oman brokered U.S. -Iran talks in 
2013 that apparently facilitated the reaching of a November 2013 interim nuclear deal between Iran and 
the United States and five other major powers f*P5+l”; United States. Russia. China. France. Britain, and 
Gemiany).*’ Oman has subsequently hosted P5+1 - Iran nuclear negotiations and its banks seA'e as a 


' For lexl ol'lhe report for see hllp//wv\v slale.gov/j/cl/rls/crl/2()l3/2248261um 
‘ For text oftlic report for 2014. see: hnp://\vvvvv.gtatc.govi5/ctA-ls/cit^014/iiidcx.htin 

* http:/Avvvvv.cbb.gov.bh/pagc.php?p=cbb_placcs_fiiturc_bant_and_iraii_in3iiraiice_coinp(my_mto_fu.'lmiiiisuation 

■* Paul Richter. "(Oniaii Sultiui's Visit Reportedly a Mediation BidDctwtxn Iran and U.S.” Uts Angehs Time.';. August 30, 2013; 

Shushunk Bengali "U.S. -Iran rhavv llt^un with Months of Sctrel Meetings. Angeles Timex, November 24, 2013. 
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financial channel for the permitted transferofhard currency- oil sales proceeds to Tran under a 2013 P5+] - 
Trail interim nuclear agreement.^ 

Two of the other GCC states, Kuwait and Qatar, take intermediate positions. Both have joined GCC 
statements critical of Tran, but both maintain more regular high-level diplomatic engagement with Tehran 
than do Saudi Arabia, DAE. or Bahrain. Kuwait’s Emir, Sliayldi Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir A1 Sabali, 
visited Tran in June 2014. meeting not only with President Hassan Rouhani but also with the Supreme 
Leader, Grand Avatollah Ali Khamenei. The powerful speaker of Tran’s Majics (parliament). Ali Larijani, 
V isited Qatar in March 20 l.o. and was allowed to meet with Hamas leaders w ho are in exile there. 

The GCC states have all expressed concern about how a finalized P5+1-Iran nuclear agreement, still 
under negotiation, might affect the region. The GCC leaders assert tliat broad relief from sanctions under 
such an agreement would provide Tran with more resources and opportunities for assisting regional 
factions and governments that the GCC states oppose, sudi as that of President Bashar Al Asad of Syria, 
"Houthi" rebels in Yemen, Shiite militia forces in Traq, and T-ebanese Hezbollah.'' The GCC leaders are 
also apparently concerned that a nuclear deal could lead to a broader improvement in U S. -Tran relations 
that gives Iranian views on the region increased weight; and tlial the United States could come to vdevv the 
Gulf region as secure and reduce its personnel and equipment deployed in the GCC countries.^ Tliose w ho 
support these arguments assert that Iran's foreign policy is likely to Ixjcoine even more challenging for the 
GCC in tlie event of a nuclear deal. As examples: 

• Sanctions relief could enable Iran to modernize its armed forces, potentially to tlie point 
where it has increased ability to move ground forces across waterway s such as the Strait 
of Hormuz — and thereby further intimidate the GCC states. 

• Iran could decide to increase its assistance to Itardline opposition foctioiis in Baltrain. 
which have thus far made little headway in challenging the government’s control of the 
country.^ 

On tlie other hand, it is possible that a nuclear deal could benefit Gulf security. A nuclear agreement 
would give Iran an incentive to avoid actions that could provoke calls for die rc-imposilion or addition of 
international sanctions.^ President Obama has argued tliat Iran has a strong national interest in avoiding 
re-imposition of sanctions or of military action as a potential consequence of pursuing ‘’expansionist 
ambitions,"''’ Treasury' Secretary Jacob Lew has argued that Iran will likely use additional financial 
resources to rebuild its civilian economy, which has shrunk since 2012 as a consequence of international 
sanctions. And, the GCC states that all conduct extensive commerce with Iran, particularly the UAE. 
could benefit economically if Iran's economy resumes growlh. A nuclear agreement also could strengthen 
Iranian moderates who seek to improve Iran’s international reputation and potentially lead to increased 
U .S. -Iranian cooperation on some regional issues. Some examples of possible positive Iranian foreign 
policy outcomes — and other possible shifts — that have been identified in the event that a nuclear deal is 
finalized include: 


^ Assistant Secretaiy of State for I, egislative Affairs Julia Krifeld. I .etter to Senator KobCoiLer, Chainnaii Senate Coiuiuittee on 
Foieigii Relatons, June 17, 201 5. Eiicloswe to letter: Depaitineiit of State. Eletenniiiatioii and Certification pui'snant to tlie 
Naliomil Dei’ciise AiiUiorhalion Act ofl'Y2012. Undated. 

" “Iran's Liconomy could Grow by 2 percent if Sanctions arc Liflcd,”A*</</feZ475rfi>v, Miiy 2.S. 2015. 

■‘Public Saudi Welcome for Tirni Nuclear Deal Masks Private Unease.” Reuicrx. April 3. 20t 5. 

“ Ibid. 

^ “Saudis Make Own Moves as U.S. iindlran talk.' New ft)/* March 31, 2015. 

“Frcsidenl Obama Inierview with Jeffrey (loldberg,” The Atlantic, May 21, 2015. 
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• Depending on the Saudi pcrcqjtion of a post-nuclear agreement threat from Iran. Saudi 
Arabia and Tran could potentially cooperate on apolitical solution in Yemen, 

• Iran and the United Arab Emirates, a key Gulf Arab state, might resoh^e their territorial 
dispute over Abu Musa and the two Tunb islands in the Persian Gulf. 

• Iran could integrate more closely into regional energy solutions, for example by finalizing 
agreements, long under discussion, to build natural gas pipeline linkages with Kuw ait. 
Oman, and Bahrain. 


Camp David Summit: U.S. Efforts to Reassure the Gulf States 


The Administmtion has sought to reassure the GCC leaders that the United States remains committed to 
Gulf sccuritv'. The Administration has aigucd that a nuclear deal with Iran would benefit Gulf scenritv' by 
ensuring that, at least for the duration of the agreement, Tran could not easily produce a nuclear weapon. 

In his announcement of the April 2. 201.''. framework nuclear accord with Iran. President Obama invited 
the leaders of the six Arab countries that make up the GCC to meet at Camp David ‘to discuss how we 
can further strengthen our security cooperation, while resolving tlic multiple conflicts that have caused so 
much hardship and instabilitj' throughout the Middle East."“ In advance oftlie May 13-14, 2015, summit, 
the GCC leaders released a statement expressing hope that the framework agreement would “pave the 
way tor a comprehensive final agreement,” provided that such a final agreement meets several general 
criteria. Tlie joint statement also expressed “aspirations” that “nonnal relations with Tran" could be “re- 
established based on mutual respect of the principles of good ncighborliness and respect for the 
sovereignty of states,"'^ 

Expectations for the summit were dampened by the fact that only two of the six GCC leaders attended - 
Emir Sabali of Kuwait and Emir Tamim bin Hamad A1 Thani of Qatar. However, those countries whose 
top leaders did not attend still sent high-level decision makers, such as Saudi Crown Prince Mohammad 
bin Nayef Al Saud, The UAE's dc-facto leader Shaykh Mohammad bin Zayid Al Nuhayyan attended as 
well, substituting for the ailing UAE President Klialifa bin Zayid al-Nuliayyan. The Joint statement issued 
after the summit announced a new U.S.-GCC strategic partnership and reiterated titatitis U.S. policy to 
use all elements of U.S. national power to secure core U.S. interests in the Gulf aiid to deter and confront 
external aggression “against our allies and partners.—” An annex to the joint statement says that tlte 
United States will increase security cooperation with tlie GCC states in tlie following way s; (1) 
facilitating U.S. anns transfers to the GCC states; (2) increasing U.S.-GCC cooperation on maritime 
security', cybersecitrity, and counterterrorism; (3) organizing additional large-scale joint military exercises 
and U.S. training; and (4) stating a renewed commitment to a concept of a Gulf-wide ballistic missile 
defense capability, which the United States has sought to promote in recent years, The statement also 
highlighted joint efforts to counter Iran's “destabilizing activities” in the region as well as a commitment 
to defeating the Islamic State and to countering violent extremism more broadly. 


' ' llic While House, OlTiec of the Press Sctrclafy, Slalemcnibv Ihe President on ihc I'rdincwork lo Prevenl Iran from Obiaining 
a Nuclear Weapon. April 2, 201 5. 

“GCC ConsulUiliveMeeUngissiicsFinalCominuiiiqiic3’i?in//ar<*.s AVM’S.lgewov, Mav .^.2015. 

'' The W'liile House. Olliec of tlie Press Setrclarv, Annex loU.S.-OiiU'Coopcralioii Council Cainp David Joint SlaleineiU. Miiv 
14,2015. 
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Some obser\^ers of Gulf politics suggested that GCC leaders were relatively satisfied with the outcome of 
tlic meeting.'^ Gulf diplomats indicate that woiking groups on the four stipulated issue areas have been 
established in the foreign and defense ministries of the GCC states, and that U.S.-GCC meetings on these 
issues are becoming more s\ stematic, regular, and structured.' ' 


Foundations of U.S. - GCC Military Cooperation 


A kc\ to the U.S.-GCC relationship is dcfcnsc cooperation and the maintenance of a large U.S. militaiy 
presence in the Gulf. U.S. officials assert that, as of 2013, there are about 35,000 U.S. forces in the Gulf 
region. Most of them are stationed at various Gulf state &cilities to which the United States has access, in 
accordance w ith Defense Cooperation Agreements (DCAs) and related agreements between tlic United 
States and each GCC countiy-. Some of the U.S. force is aboard a U.S. aircraft carriertask force that is in 
the Gulf region virtually continuously. The DCAs reportedly stipulate modalities of joint cooperation, 
provide for die United States to preposition substantial militaiy equipment, and provide U.S. access to 
Gulf state militarv facilities.'^' 

Tlic Defense Department has stated that continued major U.S. arms sales to the GCC countries arc 
necessaiy to improve their air and naval capabilities and their interoperabilitv- with U.S, forces, as well as 
to improve border and maritime sccuritv. The United States has continued to agree to major sales to 
•v'irtualh' all of the GCC states, including such equipment as combat aircraft, precision-guided munitions, 
Littoral Combat Sliips, radar sy stems, and communications gear. According to the Defense Security 
Assistance Agency of the Department of Dcfcnsc. the United States has proposed over S9() billion in arms 
sales to tlie largest GCC arms buyer. Saudi Arabia, since 2010.’’ Two oftlie GCC coiuitries. Kuwait and 
Bahrain, have been named as “Major Non-NATO Allies” (MNNA), which qualift' countries so designated 
to purchase sophisticated U.S. amis nomiallv sold only to U S. NATO allies. However, some arms sales 
to Bahrain have been withheld because of the government's use offeree to suppress Shiite unrest tliere. 
Most of the GCC countries are wealthy states easily able to purchase wcaponrv' using national funds. The 
two least wealthy GCC states. Baluain and Oman, receive small amounts of U.S. military and coiintcr- 
terrorism/border security assistance - Foreign Military Financing (FMF) and Non-Proliferation, Anti- 
terrorism, Demining and Related (NADR) lluids. 

Inaiddition, even tliough the GCC states are large buyers of U.S. and otlier militeiry equipment, 
commcnlators often question the level of training and expertise of the Gulf military forces. Some of the 
GCC states rely heavily on foreign troops in their ranks, such as Pakistani troops semng under contract. 
The UAE has reporxcdly contracted with private security fimis to develop certain elements of a force that 
can be used for internal security and other purposes. 

U.S.-GCC defense cooperation has the following outlines:'" 


' ' Author tonvcrsalions with observers from the GCC rt^ion. Ma>-June2()l5. 

"Ibid. 

Hie texts oftlie DCAs and related agreeinatts aie ebssitied, but geueral uitbnnatioii outlie provisions of the agieemeiits has 
been provided in sonic open soiuves. intliithnghllp./Av\v\v.slxalegiesliulicsins(ilulc.anm.rrul/pdHilcs/publ85 .pdr. 

' Sec: CRS Report RL3.t5.t.V Saudi Arabia. Background and U.S. Rdalions, b> ClinsloplierM. Blancliard. 

" llie tJ .S. dqilovineiits ill theChilf ai-e discussed in greater detail in CRS reixitts on the iiKlividiial GCC states Iiifonnatioii in 
tliis section is derived from aiitiior visits to tlie GCC states since 1993 and conversations with U.S. and Cniif state diplomats. See 
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• Savdi Arabia. Tlic United States docs not have a DCA with Saudi Arabia. Nonctliclcss, a 
few hundred US. mili1ar\- personnel are in Saudi Arabia training its military-, the Saudi 
Arabia National Guard (SANG), and Ministry’ of Interior forces. The Saudi anned forces 
have over 225,000 active dut\- personnel, with about 600 tanks, of which 200 are U.S.- 
made Ml A2 “Abrams" tanks. Saudi Arabia is a ver\- large buyer of U.S. weaponry, and 
the Saudi Air force relies heavily on the U.S.-made f-15. 


• Kimait. The United States has had a DCA with Kuwait since 1991. and about 13,000 
U.S. Army personnel arc stationed there, in part providing the United States a ground 
combat capability. U.S. forces operate out of such focilities as Camp Ari^an, south of 
Kuwait City, where the United States prepositions ground armor including tanks, U.S, 
forces train at Camp Buehring. about 50 miles w'est of the capital, and operate in other 
facilities such as Shaykh Jabir Air Base and Shaykh Ali al-Salem Air Base. Kuwait has a 
small force of over 15.000 active military personnel. It relies almost exclusively on U.S. 
equipment, includingtheMlA2 Abrams tank and the F/A-18 “Honief’ combat aircraft. 

• Qatar. The United States has had a DCA with Qatar since 1992 and signed an updated 
version in December 2013. About 5,000 U.S. forces, mostly Air Force, arc in Qatar, 
manning the forw ard headquarters of U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM). w hich has 
responsibility for the Middle East and Central Asia: a Combined Air Operations Center 
(CAOC) tliat oversees U.S. combat aircraft missions in the region; tlte large A1 Udeid Air 
Base, and the Ax Sali)nh army prepositioning site where U.S. tanks arc prepositioned. 
Qatar's armed force is small with less than 12.000 active military personnel. Qatar has 
historically relied on French military equipment, fieldii^ AMX-30 tanks and Mirage 
combat aircraft. In May 2015, during a visit to the Gulf by French President Francois 
Hollande, Qatar agreed to buy 24 French-made Rafale fighter jets worth about S7 
billion.''^ However, as discussed below. Qatar has ordered U.S.-made sophisticated 
missile defense systems, 


• UAK. The United States has had a DCA with UAE since 1994. About 5.000 U.S, forces, 
mostly Air Force and Navy, are stationed in UAE. operating surveillance and reflieling 
aircraft from A1 Dhafra Air Base, and servicing U.S. Navy and contract ships which dock 
at the large commercial port of Jcbcl Ali. The UAE anned forces include about 63.000 
active duty personnel. Its ground forces use primarily French tanks such as the Leclerc 
purchased in the 1990s and the AMX-30, but tliecore of its Air Force is the F-16, The 
UAE has stated that it wants to buy tlic F-35 “Joint Strike Fighter." but U.S. officials 
have stated that the system will not be approved forsale to the GCC for at least several 
years, That policy appears to be based at least in part on the U.S. stated commitment to 
maintain Israel’s "Qualitative Military Edge" (QME) over any of its Arab neighbors, even 
though the GCC and Israel are aligned on many issues, particularly Iran. 


also: Inteniatioiial Iiistimte for Strategic Studies. “Tlie Military Balance, 2015.’’ 

1 ranee and Qatar Seal %1 tlillkui Kalalc l ighter Jd Deal. Reuters, April 30,2015. 

“No Near I'enn 1-35 Sales in (5ulf Region: Pentagon.'’ Reuters, l-diruary 22,2015. 
httir/Avvvvv.reuteTS.coiii/anicIe/2()15A)2/22/us-delaice-giilf-f-idUSKHN0I.Q()7Q201 50222 
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• Bahrain. The United States has had a DCA with Bahrain since 1991. About 6,000 U.S. 
personnel, mostly Navy, operate out of the large Naval Support Activity' facility that 
houses the U.S. conuiiand structure for all U.S. naval operations in tire Gulf. U.S. Air 
Force personnel also access Shaykh IsaAir Base. Bahrain has the smallest military in the 
Gulf, with only about 8,000 active personnel, but it has internal security forces under the 
Ministrv of Interior with about 11.000 personnel. The United States has given Baliraiii 
older model U.S. M60A3 tanks and a frigate as “excess defense articles,” and tire country 
has bought U.S. -made F-I6s with national funds. 


• Oman. The United States has had a “facilities access agreement" with Oman since April 
1980. Under the agreement, U.S. forces, mostly Air Force, have access to Omani air 
bases such as those at Sceb. Masirah Island, Thumrait, and Musnanah, A few hundred 
U.S. forces serve at these facilities. Oman's armed forces have about 43.000 military 
personnel that have historically relied on British-made military equipment. The United 
States has provided some M60A3 tanks as excess defense articles, and Oman has bought 
F-16s using national funds. 

Promoting Greater GCC Defense Integration 

Tire United States has consistently sought to promote defense cooperation among the GCC states. The 
GCC has had a small Saudi-based combined force, called Peninsula Shield, since the mid-i980s. but it is 
generally more a reserve force than a standing military, hi the past few years, die GCC loaders have 
fomially supported suggestions by Saudi Arabia to form a unified GCC military command stmeture, but 
similar proposals have been discussed within the GCC for at least two decades widi minimal 
implementation to date. The United States has sought to promote that concept by attempting to deal widi 
the GCC countries as a bloc, rather than individually, but suspicions and grievances among the GCC 
states has precluded progress on that concept to date. 

A cornerstone of the U.S. effort to promote greater GCC defense cooperation is an initiative to develop a 
coordinated Gulf state missile defense capability. Then Secretary of Defense Hagcl emphasized the joint 
missile defense vision during his December 2013 and May 2014 visits to the Gulf including stating that 
the United States prefers to sell related equipment to the GCC as a bloc, rather than individually. As part 
of tliis effort, there have been several recent missile defense sales including PAC-3 sales to UAE and 
Kuwait and the advanced *'THA AD'' (Tlieater High Altitude Area Defense system) to UAE and Qatar, In 
September 2012, it was reported tliat the United States was putting in place an early-warning missile 
defense radar in Qatar tliat. when combined with radars in Israel and Turkey, would provide a wide range 
of coverage against Iran’s missile forces."’ 

Increased GCC Foreign Policy Assertiveness 


U .S. effons to strengthen the defense capabilities of the GCC states might also have contributed to the 
increased foreign policy assertiveness of several of the GCC countries, particularly UAE, Qatar, and 
Saudi Arabia, Some of the GCC states, particularly Saudi Arabia and UAE, appear to want to take 


David Sanger and Kric Scliniitl, " To Cabn Isi-ael, U.S. Offers Ways to kestraiii Iran," -Vcm' iork Times, Septetnber 3, 2012. 
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stronger action against certain Islamist militant movements and Iranian allies and proxies than that 
advocated by the United States. Either reluctant or unable to persuade die United States to take actions 
some of the GCC states advocate, several of the GCC countries are utilizing their capability to act 
militarily without the United States. The GCC states also have substantial wealth with which to promote 
their interests through means other than direct military' action, including funding armed factions in the 
region. The net effect is that some of the GCC states have been taking some military actions that arc not 
necessarily coordinated with the United States, or that go beyond U.S. policy in the region. There have 
also been splits among some of the GCC countries as they’ have sought to act in the region. Examples 
include: 

• Libya. Qatar and UAE both strongly supported U.S. policy’ in 2011 by playing significant roles in 
support of operations to support rebels that overthrew then-leader Muammar al-Qadhafi in 2011. 
Subsequently, Qatar and the UAE reportedly supplied rival governments, with Qatar backing the 
Tripoli-based Libya Dawn coalition, and the UAE supporting the Operation Dignity faction based 
in the eastern city of Tobruk. Press reports suggest that President Obama encouraged leaders from 
Qatar and the United Arab Emirates to settle Aeir differences concerning the ongoing civil 
conflict and political dispute in Liby'a.'* According to a U.S. National Security Committee 
spokesperson. “All leaders at Camp David decided to move in concert to convince all Libyan 
parties to accept an inclusive power-sharing agreement based on proposals put forward by the UN 
and to focus on countering the growing terrorist presence in the country. Tliere was a shared 
recognition that there is no military’ solution to the conflict, and that it can only be resolved 
through political and peaceful means,”^^ In 2014, in concert with Egypt, tlie UAE undertook an 
airstrike against a militant Islamist faction in Libya. '■* The UAE reportedly did not inform the 
United States before undertaking the strike, and U.S. oflficials reportedly indicated after the strike 
that they viewed outside military action in Libya as counterproductive to efforts to promote a 
political settlement there.^^ 

• The hlarmc State. Several GCC countries are contributing military forces in support of Operation 
Inherent Resolve, specifically through participation in military strike operations against Islamic 
State targets in Syria. However, tw o sets of strategic differences may be limiting further U.S,- 
GCC cooperation on efforts in Iraq and Syria, fiist, relations between Iraq’s government and the 
Sunni Arab Gulf states have been consistently strained in the post-Saddam Htissein period, in part 
because Iraq's govemmeut has been dominated by Shiite factions politically close to Iran, Arab 
Gulf leaders remain critical of Iran's role in Iraq and may remain rehictant to offer support via 
Iraq’s central goiernnient or prefer to work directly with Suimi Arab or Kurdish leaders. Military 
strikes by Gulf forces in Iraq could prove controversial among GCC citizens to the extent that 
they may be seen as empowering Shiite elements in Iraq. In Syria, some GCC leaders' views on 
the relative priority of combatting the Islamic State and otlier extremist groups versus removing 
the Asad govcrmnciit may continue to place limits on the willingness of GCC partners to support 
U.S. initiatives. 


Akbai' Shahid Ahmed, ■‘Obama Brokei'ed A Secret Deal Hemeeii 2 Aral) States 'lliat Could Help Kiid Libya's Civil War,’' 
Huffmgioi! Posi, Jmie 17, 2015. 

Alistau Baskey quoted in Aluned. Oliaina Brokered. . ..” June 17, 2015. 

liUp://vv\v\v.nytimcs.ci)m/2()l4A)8)26Avorld/africa/cgypl-and-unilcd-anib-cmiralcs-said-lo-havc-sotrclly-carricd-<)ul-libya- 
airsn-ikes htinr:’_r=0 
“ Ibid. 
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• Syria. Even thougli the GCC countries have supported U.S. policy against the Islamic State in 
Syria, some of the GCC countries are taking actions beyond tliat being taken in that countiy by 
the United States against President Bashar al Asad. The United States and the GCC countries have 
called for Asad’s removal, but the United States has articulated the conflict against the Islamic 
State forces there as a higher priority^ at this time than attempting to force Asad from power. The 
GCC states assert tliat Asad is a key' instrument of Iranian influeace in tlie region and strongly 
oppose his military efforts to suppress rebellion by much of Syria's majority Sunni population. 
Several of the Gulf states, particularly Saudi Arabia and Qatar, have apparently taken significant 
steps to try to achieve that result. The two countries reportedly liave transferred significant funds 
and quantities of arms to separate and sometimes competing armed rebel groups in Sy ria. More 
recently, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and other regional rebel supporters liave increased their 
coordination, and are cooperating with U.S. programs w'hose stated goal is to support forces in 
Syria against the Islamic Slate oiganizatioa there. Wealthy private individuals in some of the 
GCC states, including Kuwait, whose government has apparently not become involved militarily 
in Syria, reportedly have raised monies for extremist Islamist rebel factions in Syria. U.S. 
officials have called on the GCC coimtrics to shut down such private hinding channels. 

• Yemen. With respect to the internal conflict in Yemen between the Zay'di Shiite ‘ Houthi ' 
rebellion and the government of Abdu Rabbo Masour Hadi. Saudi Arabia has led a military 
intcr\ ention that the United States was apparently reluctant to support. Tire United States is 
providing logistical support to the Saudi-led coalition and deploying naval ships to deter Iran 
from arming the Houthi forces. U.S. officials deemed it important to publicly support the Saudi 
military operations against the Houthis, but as the operation has continued o\’er time. Y emen has 
become increasingly unstable, creating opportunities for extremists such as Al Qaeda in the 
Arabian Peninsula (AQAP) and the Islamic State to increase their influence. Moreover, the 
conflict has enflamed Saiidi-Iranian tensions, leading to confrontational statements between 
respective Saudi and Iranian government officials as well as near maritime clashes between Saudi 
and Iranian vessels in the Gulf of Adcn.“ 

• Some of tlic GCC states were critical of the U.S. backing for the resignation of President 
Hosni Mubarak as the 20 1 1 popular uprising in Egypt gained strength. The UAE and Saudi 
Arabia, in particular, opposed the election of a leader of flic Muslim Brotherhood, Mohammad 
Morsi, as President in July 20 12. The two supported the Egyptian military' ’s ouster of Morsi in 
July 2013 and the subsequent election as president of General Abdel Fatah El-Sisi, Within w eeks 
of Morsi’s ouster, Saudi Arabia assembled a S12 billion GCC aid package to financially stabilize 
the military-led government in Cairo. Since then. Saudi Arabia, the UAE, and Kuwait have given 
billions more. The aid to Sisi contrasted with U.S. policy, which held up amis deliveries until 
March 2015 because of the military takeover. 


Human Rights in the U.S.-GCC Relationship 

Some might argue that U.S. reliance on strategic cooperation widt the Gulf states has caused it to mute 
criticism of human rights abuses in the GCC countries. Over the past several years, several of die GCC 
leaders, including Amir Tamim of Qatar. Amir Sabah of Kuwmt, and acting UAE leader Mohammad bin 


l or dclaikd infomialion on ihc curroni silualion in Yemen, sec CRS Report R4.W>() Ycmefi: Civil War and RcgiouHl 
InteiTention, by .lereiny M Sharp. 
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Zayid al Nuha>yan have held talks in Washington, D.C. with President Obania. The communiques issued 
after all these meetings discussed regional issues such as the Iran nuclear deal, the Islamic State, and tlie 
situation in S\ria; there was no mention of discussion of human rights issues in any of these 
announcements.*^ 

On tire other hand. LI.S. documents on human rights, such as the annual U.S. State Department report on 
human rights conditions in countries around the world, describe serious human rights problems in each of 
the GCC countries and notes the denial of basic political rights in each, especially the right of citizens to 
change their gor^ernment. All of the GCC states are led by hereditary monarchies, with varying degrees of 
popular input into governance. All GCC leaders appoint cabinets in their respective states, and many of 
the cabinet positions are held by members of the ruling family. All tlie states have established consultative 
assemblies that can review government draft legislation, but only that of Kuwait is fully elected by the 
population. None of these bodies, even the Kuwait National Assembly, has die powers of a Western 
legislature. Consultative assemblies in Saudi Arabia and Qatar are fully appointed, and bi-cameral 
assemblies in Bahrain and Oman have elected lower houses and appoint*^ upper houses. Qatar 
announced plans to hold elections for its consultative body several years ago. but elections have not been 
held, to date. The UAE’s consultative assembly which includes representative of all seven of the 
federation's emirates, is partly elected and partly appointed. These bodies liav^e deliberated their 
government’s policies on regional issues, but generally have not been major factors in shaping foreign 
policy. Over the past several decades, U.S. officials have urged the GCC countries to devolve additional 
powers to these consultative bodies, but have not made U.S. relations contingent on progress. 

A trend that has attracted U S. criticism of several ofthe GCC states by U.S. and international human 
rights groups is the increasing number of prosecutions of opponents who use newspapers and social 
mediate criticize the government and mobilize demonstrations. Several ofthe GCC states have adopted 
new laws providing forjail terms for offenses usually termed "insulting die leadership." Tlie adoption of 
counterterrorism legislation identift'ing certain acts and groups as treasonous has provided a wider basis 
for prosecutions of bloggers, opposition activists using social media, and other domestic critics ofthe 
GCC governments. U.S. and outside human rights reports also routinely cite all ofthe GCC states lor 
failing to take sufficient action to stop human trafticking. for limitations on women's rights, and for 
abuses against Che large foreign worker populations in all of the GCC states.'^ 

Tltere has been an expectation that generational leadership change in the GCC states might lead to 
improvement in their human rights practices. AmirTamim of Qatar took power in 2013. and the Saudi 
leadership is in the process of generational change from die sons of die founder of the Kingdom, to his 
grandsons. Mohammad bin Zayid al Nuliavyan, the third son of UAE founder Shaykh Zayid bin Sultan al 
Nuhayyan, is likely at some point fomiallv' to replace his infimied elder brother, UAE President Shaykh 
Khalifa bin Zayid al Nuhayyan. 

Bahrain’s human rights practices have attracted the most U.S. and intemmional attention in recent years. 
Balirain is the only GCC state with a majority Shiite population, but it is ruled by the Sunni Al Khalifa 
family. It is the only GCC state that faced sustained unrest related to the 20 1 1 uprisings in the Arab 
world. Kuwait and Oman faced some unrest related to the "Arab Spring," but demonstrations waned as 


hups. //WWW. \vhiU:hou!>c.gov/ihc-prcss-ollkc/20l3/09/13/rcinarks-prcsidcnl-obiima-im<l-iaTiir-sib{ih-al-sabnli-ku\v(ul-ttIlcr- 
bilaural-m 

'Ihc musLrcccnl Stale Dapanmcni couniry reports on human rights, Ior20l4, can be found al: 
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the go-\^eniments were able to use government laigesse, some compromise, and some repression against 
its opposition. 

The Bahrain uprising that began on Februar>^ 14, 2011, has not achieved the goals of Shiite oppositionists 
to establish a constitutional monarchx. Public unrest has diminished since 2012. but occasional large 
demonstrations, opposition boycotts of elections, and continued arrests of dissidents counter government 
assertions that Bahrain has rctiinrcd to normal. The government has enacted some reforms, but these have 
not substantially diluted its authority or satisfied the opposition. The government's use of repression to 
counter the unrest has presented a policy dilemma for the Obama Administration because of Bahrain's 
role as a pivotal strategic ally. Tlic Administration has held up some sales to Bahrain of arms, particularK 
those that could be used for internal security purposes, and has somewhat reduced Bahrain's Foreign 
Military Financing (FMF) assistance. Howe'V'cr, on June 30, 2015, the Administration announced it would 
proceed vvitli tlic sale of Humv ccs, small arms, and other equipment to Balirain - a sale tliat was put on 
hold in October 2011 because of the government's use offeree against protesters. Sales to Bahrain's 
Interior Ministry remain suspended. 
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Table I. Military Assets of the Gulf Coopemtion Council Member States 



Bahrain 

Kuwait 

Oman 

Qatar 

Saudi Arabia 

UAE 

Total Manpower 

8.20Or 

I5.50(H 

1 1 

11.800 

227,000+ 

63,000 

1 ARMY and NATIONAL GUARD I 

Personnel 

6,000 

11.000 

25.000 

8,500 

1 75,000 

44,400 

Main Battle Tanks 

ISO 

293 

154 

39 

600 

467 

AIFV/APC 

225 

789 

206 

230 

3.01 1 

1,957 

Artillery 

ISI 

218 

233 

91 + 

771 

579+ 

Attack Helicopters 





15 


SAMs 

91 

136+ 

48 

75 

1,805 

N/A 

1 NAVY 1 

Personnel 

700 

2.000 

4.200 

1,800 

13.500 

2500 

Destroyers 

' 


3 


7 


Submarines 



2 



10 

Patrol/Coastal 

Combatants 

64 

52 

46 

23 

83 

141 

Amphibious Landing 
Craft 

' 

4 
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1 AIRFORCE 1 

Personnel (Air 
Defense) 

1,500 

2500 

5.000 

1.500 

20,000(16.000) 

4,500 

Fighter Aircraft 

33 

39 

15 

12 

261 

I38(I8JAC) 

Attack Helicopters 

28 

16 


8 


37 (JAC) 

1 MISSILE DEFENSE | 

Patriot PAC-2 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Patriot PAC-3 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

THAAD 




Ordered 


Ordered 


Source: Complied by Heccor Piiia. Research Assiscanc and Susan Chesser. Information Research Specialist, using The 
Miliary daiance. 2015. Vol. 1 15. current as of February 10. 2015. published by the Int^national Institute for Strategic 
Studies. 

Notes: AIFV= Armored Infantry fighting Vehicle. APC= Armored Personnel Carrier, SAM= Surface-to-Alr Missile, 
THAAD= Terminal High Altitude Area Defense 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Excellent testimony. 
And I will begin the question-and-answer period. 

This morning our full committee held a hearing on Iran, and 
some of the witnesses pointed out that the U.S. is no longer seen 
in the region as upholding our commitments to protect our partners 
from foreign aggression. So my first question to you, gentlemen, is 
even if the U.S. signs some sort of security cooperation agreement 
with the GCC countries, do they believe that we will uphold that 
commitment or have we lost trust with the GCC? You can keep the 
answers short, because I have several. 

Mr. Eisenstadt. I think the important point is I think they don’t 
know. And I think the fact of the matter is that in light of U.S. 
behavior in recent years, the red line with regard to the Syrian CW 
and the initial U.S. red lines with regard to Iran’s nuclear program 
and how those red lines have kind of moved in the course of nego- 
tiations, I think they probably have questions about the validity of 
any commitments that the United States provides. 

Plus I would just point, in terms of the joint statement that was 
made at the Camp David Summit, it was — as these kind of commit- 
ments go, it was a very kind of bland and — kind of statement that 
I think from the point — ^you know, that kind of reference U.N. 
Charter as kind of the grounds for U.S. support for its allies. And 
you know, it wasn’t the treaty that was passed by Congress, al- 
though I am not sure that would — that is the way to go either. So 
I think they probably have a lot of questions. But the problem is, 
from their point of view, they don’t really have anywhere else to 
go at this point. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. I know that some of you might 
want to participate in this. Let me ask you some other questions, 
and you can still answer it that way. 

At Camp David, the GCC needed to hear that the United States 
is committed to the Middle East region and committed to stopping 
Iranian expansionism. But instead, they received assurances about 
arms deals and general defense cooperation, as important as they 
may be. But we must ensure that sales of advanced weapon sys- 
tems to the GCC are consistent with our larger goals, objectives 
and policies, including human rights concerns, maintaining Israel’s 
qualitative military edge and also addressing the underlying prob- 
lems that the GCC has beyond the surface level. 

And should a deal be finalized, we all know that Iran is not going 
to stop its destabilizing activities against the U.S. and against the 
GCC interests in the region. So what credible actions are the GCC 
countries asking from us in order to ease their anxieties about de- 
velopments in the region, and what alternatives do you suggest in 
order to combat Iranian aggression and repair this difficult and al- 
ready harmed GCC relationship? 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you. What I would add, and following up in 
the context of your previous question. Chairwoman, is that the 
GCC countries in conversations I have had with leaders there, indi- 
cate that it is more the issue that the United States is not one to 
understand the personal relationship issue. I think that we tend to 
underestimate how much they value personal commitments. When 
they see the President breaking red lines or, you know, even if 
there are rational policy reasons for it, with personal relationships. 
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it is really hard for the Gulf leaders to rebuild those. And I think 
we tend to he too callous about that. 

The second thing is I think that the GCC leadership does not 
think that we understand the Iranian threat adequately, and that 
we do not understand the existential problems that the GCC feels 
it faces. It thinks that the United States underestimates the desta- 
bilizing internal threat that Iran poses to them. I think this is a 
real key problem. I think the President was very dismissive of that 
issue at Camp David. And I think because of that, bearing in mind 
the human rights concerns, we do need to increase our capacity to 
work on counterterrorism issues with the GCC countries, because 
their fears of internal instability, frankly, trump all decision-mak- 
ing. We have to be sensitive to that in making them feel reassured 
that we are there to strengthen overall security in the region, while 
at the same time, we do want them to change certain policies. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. And let me continue, 
and you can answer whichever ones you like. 

I am concerned, as you have heard me say, that the sale of ad- 
vanced weapon systems to GCC countries is contributing to a con- 
ventional arms race in the region, and that we are running into the 
risk of diminishing Israel’s qualitative military edge, which is still 
a U.S. law whether the administration wants to enforce it or not. 
What kind of weapons can we expect to see the U.S. offer GCC 
countries in the months ahead beyond those deals that are already 
pending, and how would this impact Israel’s qualitative military 
edge, and will GCC countries look toward Russia or China to fulfill 
their military needs? And if so, what kind of threat does this pose 
to our security interests in the region? 

Mr. Weinberg. So I think at the Camp David Summit, one of the 
measures that was a constructive U.S. proposal for addressing 
some of these concerns, both QME — rather, that doesn’t undercut 
QME, but is still a constructive thing we can do for our Gulf allies, 
is the creation of a Foreign Military Sales office specifically devoted 
to GCC-wide sales. 

So this is something that could decrease bureaucratic hurdles 
while not necessarily providing new weapon systems that would be 
problematic. The U.S. did not provide promises to give the Gulf 
states the F-35 joint strike fighter. It did not provide, as far as I 
am aware, commitments for improved bunker busters. These are 
two things that the Israelis would be very uncomfortable about. 

I think it is important to recognize that, indeed, the Gulf states 
are not going to be reassured by forward U.S. deployments or arms 
sales alone. They need to know that the U.S. has their back when 
it comes to Iran’s destabilizing regional activities or else otherwise 
they are basically on their own when it comes to using those Amer- 
ican weapons. 

One area where the Russians have been turning to — the Saudis 
have been turning to the Russians, have been reports that they are 
seeking the S-400 missile system. They also likely are seeking 
from the United States countermeasures against the S-300 that 
the Iranians recently acquired. And that is going to be a real chal- 
lenge going forward without that undermining QME. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I agree. And, Dr. Katzman, I am going to ask 
one more question, but you can answer whichever one I have al- 
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ready posed. While we contemplate additional GCC arms sales, we 
must ensure that we aren’t losing sight of our commitment to 
human rights in the region. How can the U.S. continue to promote 
human rights in the Gulf, where the political, social, and religious 
repression is some of the worst in the world, while maintaining our 
strategic partnership? This a difficult dance for us, isn’t it? 

Mr. Katzman. Well, actually, I would say a lot of the human 
rights groups were somewhat upset a few weeks ago when the U.S. 
announced it was going to proceed with an armed sale to Bahrain 
that had been held up on human rights grounds in 2011. This was 
a September 2011 sale of basically Humvees, tow missiles, anti 
tank weaponry. And the administration stated that Bahrain had 
been improving its human rights record. 

I think what I have heard, many in the region saw it, really, as 
a way of implementing the Camp David commitments to release 
certain armed sales that the GCC states wanted and to show that 
the U.S. is implementing Camp David. So the human rights ques- 
tion in the Gulf is a very difficult question. You know, the Summit, 
human rights were barely mentioned at the Camp David Summit. 
And this almost didn’t come up at all. We have had several leaders 
visit in the past 2 years. The Emir of Kuwait has been here. 
Sheikh Mohammad bin Zayed, who is the defacto leader of UAE 
has been here. Sheikh Emir Tamim of Qatar has been here, and 
the communiques based on the meetings that have gone on, barely 
have mentioned human rights at all. So these are some issues that 
some of the human rights groups are raising. 

Now, I just — I wanted to just comment on the QME issue. You 
know, again, Israel and the GCC states have the vei^ same posi- 
tion on a lot of regional issues right now. So I think — and the 
Israelis and the GCC states are talking about a broad range of se- 
curity issues that they never even talked with each other about at 
all previously. So, you know, to some extent that, perhaps, puts 
context to the QME discussion. 

I would also say in terms of the Iran deal, let’s — for 35 years the 
United States has not talked to Iran at all. So the only message 
the U.S. was getting about Gulf security, the region, was from the 
Gulf states. Now, the United States is getting Iran’s point of view. 
The U.S. does not always necessarily put much weight on it, but 
at least the U.S. is hearing Iran’s point of view. And what I am 
understanding from Gulf officials, is that has caused a problem be- 
cause now they know that the U.S. is at least hearing Iran’s point 
of view, which is mainly to complain about them, the GCC states. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Thank you for excel- 
lent answers to my rambling questions. 

And Mr. Deutch is recognized for his question and answers. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Madam Chairman. We discussed earlier 
today in an Iran hearing an issue that I would like to get this pan- 
el’s thoughts on. We have — as these talks in Vienna move on, and 
as we move forward to see whether there is a deal that can be 
made, one of the big — the biggest issues is what sanctions relief 
would mean to Iran, what they would do with the $150 billion that 
they would then have access to. And the argument has been made 
that it would more likely be used for domestic purposes, that it 
would not be, despite our concerns, that it wouldn’t be used, that 
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sanctions wouldn’t be used to fuel regional mischief to fund terror, 
to do all the things that we worry so much about the Iranian re- 
gime for. What — how do the Gulf states view this? What is their — 
how do they view this? What evidence do they use to draw their 
conclusions? Any of our panelists. 

Dr. Weinberg, you seem anxious to answer. 

Mr. Weinberg. So I think there is an interesting comparison 
with how our Israeli allies view the Iranian threat that they face 
and how our Gulf allies view it. I think for our Israeli allies, the 
existential question is the nuclear one, and the IRGC issue is an- 
other major concern. I think for the Gulf states, the nuclear issue 
is a very major concern, and the nuclear component is the existen- 
tial question for them. They basically see it as a core threat to their 
rule. And so when they see that Iran, in the last calendar year, in- 
creased its public budget allotment for the IRGC by 48 percent 
when Iran is under crippling sanctions 

Mr. Deutch. I am sorry. Dr. Weinberg, to what amount? 

Mr. Weinberg. I don’t have the numbers offhand, but you we 
can submit that for the record. 

Understandably, when they see that the IRGC is undoubtedly 
going to share in some portion of the windfall, I mean, even sup- 
porters of the Iran nuclear deal acknowledge that. It would be folly 
to say that they are not going to get any of the money. The ques- 
tion is how aggressive will they be with that money, and nobody 
in the Gulf is putting money on more moderate. 

Mr. Deutch. Right. So let me be more specific. 

Mr. Weinberg. Sure. 

Mr. Deutch. There are those who have argued that, in response 
to what I believe are valid concerns in line with your response to 
my question, that we don’t really believe that more of their — that 
they would use much of this money to fund the IRGC to engage in 
the nefarious activities that they do around the world, because they 
have been able to do it already with a small amount of money, 
which I have a hard time really wrapping my head around. Be- 
cause if they have been successful with a small amount of money, 
then why wouldn’t they — Dr. Katzman, why wouldn’t we expect 
that some part of that $150 billion, whether 1 billion or 5 or 20 , 
would be used? And if so, what could all of that additional money 
be used for? 

Mr. Katzman. Congressman, I agree with that question and the 
way you framed it. The issue — I would take some, perhaps, dif- 
ference on the — Iran is having trouble. Iran is not having success 
universally. Yes, they have had some success in places. They are 
having tremendous trouble in Syria right now. I am not convinced 
in my analysis that more money would necessarily bring them to 
success in Syria where they seem to be having grave difficulty in 
Syria. Hezbollah is taking very large casualties in Syria. I am not 
convinced that there was — I was at a discussion the other day 
about Iran might give Hezbollah $1 billion, theoretically, of this 
money they are going to get. What would Hezbollah do with the bil- 
lion — that is the thing. They are losing a lot of men; very tough to 
recruit; Hezbollah doesn’t necessarily believe in fighting all over 
Syria, just on the border. 
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So, yes, they would have more resources, but I think Iran is hav- 
ing a lot of problems in the region. They are having success in 
places, but they are also having problems. 

Mr. Deutch. My question isn’t whether — I am not asking you to 
anticipate whether they would be successful in how they spent the 
money. My question is, is it realistic to believe that if they have 
access to $150 billion, that given this regime, some significant 
amount of money would go to fund terrorists, and that some signifi- 
cant amount of money would go to wreak havoc in the region? Mr. 
Eisenstadt. 

Mr. Eisenstadt. If I could just piggy back on Ken’s comments. 
I agree with what he is saying, that Iran’s allies in Syria are over- 
stretched. We have seen them. They have been using recently 
Afghani Shiites and Pakistani Shiites. I think that is the answer. 
In the past, their preference has always been to fight to the last 
Arab proxy. Having money enables them to hire on additional peo- 
ple. They are now expanding their recruitment base to Afghan and 
Pakistanis. And more money means greater ability to recruit peo- 
ple. Now, whether they will be effective or not is another question. 
But I think, given the fact that they have committed their own peo- 
ple to combat for the first time in Iraq and Syria, and they prefer 
not to do that, they prefer to fight the proxies, money gives them 
additional resources to gain additional proxies. 

Again, I don’t know if it will translate into greater effectiveness, 
but I think you can say that given the situation they are in, that 
that provides them potentially a new lease on life, at least in the 
short run. 

Mr. Deutch. Mr. Mclnnis, do you agree? 

Mr. McInnis. I would agree with that. And what I would add is 
that the strain that we are discussing on the Iranians’ expedi- 
tionary activities right now is very significant. And when you think 
about what they are having to give to Assad to kind of keep him 
afloat, the amount of money that is coming in that can help offset 
some of those negative things on their budget right now allows 
them to kind of do what they want to do. Frankly, especially what 
I consider to be the more expansionist activities in Yemen, for ex- 
ample, that is something that makes me worried. If they can kind 
of hold the fort better in Syria and Iraq, the additional money com- 
ing in allows them to expand what they are trying to do in very, 
sometimes, odd ways inside Yemen to really pressure the Saudis. 

And I think what the Iranians have been looking for just as the 
Iranians always fear that we are surrounding them or trying to 
surround them — the Iranians are trying to surround Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf states. That is the reason why you saw the recent ex- 
posure of the plot in Jordan that just came to light recently. When 
you look at their activity in Iraq, Jordan, Yemen, Bahrain, and po- 
tentially other places, the Iranians have kind of a latent capacity 
surrounding Saudi Arabia and the Emirates. And I think that is 
the concern. If they can hold the fort better in Iraq and Syria with 
additional money, it allows them to put greater pressure on the 
Saudis. 

Mr. Deutch. Thanks. 

Madam Chairman, I just — I appreciate the input from our panel- 
ists. And as we move forward in these talks, this is very helpful. 
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because a sober analysis of the potential outcome of this negotia- 
tion, I think, requires us to acknowledge that in all likelihood, 
sanctions relief, if and when it comes, is going to result in more 
money. However it is spent, it is going to result in more money cre- 
ating more problems in the region. I just think that, perhaps, has 
not been part of the discussion as much as it should have, and I 
hope that with this from our panelist, we will have an opportunity 
to inject into it today. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Deutch. We turn to 
Mr. Boyle of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Boyle. Thank you. I wanted to, just a quick follow-up on the 
last point that Ranking Member Deutch was making. tJnfortu- 
nately, we have a terrible history in this part of the world of fund- 
ing and of sending armaments for one purpose, and then suddenly 
seeing those armaments used by a different group in a completely 
different purpose and reminded of that each and every day by the 
activities of ISIS. But the two questions I wanted to ask, though, 
weren’t really on this point. 

The first, though, I think it was Dr. Katzman, you raised it in 
your opening statement. One of the unintended consequences, posi- 
tive unintended consequences of this protracted negotiation that 
P5 h- 1 has had with Iran is that we finally found something that 
would bring the Gulf — the GCC states and Israel a little closer to- 
gether and cooperating. I am just wondering if you see this — this 
is — you know, it is not completely possible to accurately predict 
this, but I am interested in your sense of whether or not this is a 
temporary phenomenon, or this actually could be the beginning of 
a permanent improving of relations and actually working together? 

Mr. Katzman. I will address it further. Thank you. 

The way I would frame it is the GCC and Israel still have a huge 
difference of opinion on certain regional issues, mainly the Pal- 
estinians, Arab-Israeli dispute. But I think they see that as sort of 
an emotional and political dispute. On Iran, they have a strategic 
agreement. Israel and the GCC have an exact same strategic anal- 
ysis, and they have a strategic alignment that Iran is the key 
threat to the region; Iran cannot have a nuclear weapon; Iran must 
be contained and deterred, and so that has brought a level of stra- 
tegic dialogue, as quiet as it is, between Israel and the GCC, as has 
ever been witnessed really, since Israel was formed. 

Mr. Boyle. Right. So the follow-up, I am more on — if we can 
project, and once, let’s say, whether an agreement is reached or 
not, the Iranian nuclear negotiations are now, one way or the 
other, no more, we are into the fall, we are into next year, I am 
interested in your view to project forward, whether or not you 
think this could be the beginning of a longer shift, or this is simply 
a one-time, all about Iran, and then go back to business as usual? 

Mr. Katzman. It depends. I think if Iran goes back in the direc- 
tion that I think most of us think, which is they will use the re- 
sources to continue to try to expand their influence in the region, 
then I think that basis of strategic cooperation would continue. 

Mr. Weinberg. If I may offer a different perspective on this. I 
am much more pessimistic in this regard. I went on to the Saudi 
state news channel’s Web site recently, and there was an article in 
which they talk about alleged Israeli overflights in Lebanon. But 
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the way in which they talk about these are the “enemy” Israeli Air 
Force. When you look at these sorts of preachers whom the Saudi 
king has surrounded himself with, on the official state Ulema coun- 
cil, some of the other preachers whom he hugs and kisses, these 
people have a long record of inciting against Christians and also in- 
citing against Jews. 

And there was recently much talk about an unofficial dialogue 
between a former Israeli official and a former Saudi official. So 
what? I mean, this was, as I understand it, a very unofficial level, 
and it was covered in a much lesser level in Saudi press as it was 
than it was in the Israeli press. I don’t think the Saudi Govern- 
ment is really in a position to do anything beyond the security — 
the quiet security and strategic intelligence coordination which was 
already going on a decade ago. 

Mr. Boyle. Thank you. I would just add. Dr. Weinberg, your 
opening remarks, I was very much listening. And I think it is 
worth repeating the reminder that a number of these states that 
we can cooperate with on a number of strategic areas still are pret- 
ty large funders of anti-American and anti-Semitic rhetoric and 
hate. And that is something that we had better always keep in 
both the back and the front of our minds. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Boyle. And Mr. 
Clawson is going to take over for me. Meanwhile, I will recognize 
Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Madam Chairman. You are so kind. 
Thank you, Mr. Clawson. Mr. Clawson, if you wish to go, I, of 
course, would defer to you. Okay. Thank you very much. Welcome 
to our panel. Fascinating discussion. If I understood what Dr. 
Weinberg just said to Mr. Boyle, Mr. Katzman, he was saying, let’s 
not overstate this, you know, level of cooperation, that the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend kind of status that has descended on the 
GCC and its relations with Israel. Did I get that right, Mr. 
Weinberg? I did? 

Mr. Weinberg. You did. 

Mr. Connolly. So, Dr. Katzman, you disagree, you think actu- 
ally it is of a different elevation than in the past and worthy of 
some note? 

Mr. Katzman. Yes. I mean, I am not disputing what Dr. 
Weinberg is observing. But I think a lot of it is the basic culture 
and approach of the population and people way below the leader- 
ship level in the GCC. And I tend, perhaps, because of my back- 
ground or whatever, to give more weight to what is going on at the 
government-to-government level and to not necessarily look at each 
cleric. These clerics have been around, Youssef al-Qaradawi is in 
Qatar. He is one of the most inflammatory clerics in the Islamic 
world. He is in Qatar. There were 9/11, there were al-Qaeda activ- 
ists who transited through Qatar before 9/11. These things go on. 

Mr. Connolly. Right. But, I mean, take Qatar, for one example. 
I mean, there is all kinds of behavior we could decry and call out 
and not like. On the other hand, they have actually been useful 
interlocutors in some other situations, including on behalf, well, de 
facto on behalf of Israel. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. Katzman. Qatar has also been very helpful in Afghanistan. 
Without Qatar, we probably would not have gotten Mr. Bergdahl 
back. They are interlocutors on any number of issues absolutely. 

Mr. Connolly. Okay. So we have a mixed record of behavior. We 
would like everyone to be perfect and do what we think is in 
everybody’s best interest. But it is a problematic area at best, the 
Gulf I want to go back to sort of the origins of this hearing. So, 
Dr. Katzman, the GCC reps were invited to Camp David to meet 
with the President and his team, is that correct? And what was 
your understanding of the purpose of that summit or that meeting, 
set of meetings? 

Mr. Katzman. Well, the summit was announced simultaneously 
when President Obama briefed the Nation on the April 2 tentative 
nuclear accord with Iran, the framework accord. So it was in con- 
nection to that certainly. 

Mr. Connolly. As a longtime analyst and observer of the region, 
were those productive meetings from your point of view? 

Mr. Katzman. From everything I have heard, the Camp David 
summit was more productive than was anticipated. There were 
very low expectations. Only two of the heads of state attended. 
King Salman and then King Hamad of Bahrain pulled out, you 
know, about a day before. So there were very low expectations. And 
my understanding is the summit far exceeded the expectations. 

Mr. Connolly. In far exceeding the expectations, is an element 
of that a sense of reassurance by the GCC that the United States 
was actually quite serious about what it was trying to achieve in 
the Iran nuclear negotiations? Because I assume that was the big 
elephant in the room. 

Mr. Katzman. Yes. I mean, I think the GCC statements on the 
nuclear deal have evolved. And I think it has been somewhat more 
positive, not outright positive, but more positive than they were be- 
fore the Camp David summit on the nuclear deal. Yes, they have 
become more positive on it, yes. 

Mr. Connolly. Do you feel that the United States was successful 
in providing reassurances, both in terms of their collective security 
and in terms of where we are headed in this relationship with 
Iran? 

Mr. Katzman. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Mr. Connolly. You know what? My first trip to the Gulf was in 
the early 1980s to mid 1980s. I was there right after the revolution 
in Iran and when we reflagged the Kuwaiti oil tankers. And what 
struck me and surprised us when we went, we were expecting all 
the Gulf, the GCC nations, I keep on wanting to say G7, forgive 
me, GCC nations to be really as preoccupied as we were with the 
Ayatollah Khomeini and the revolution in Iran and the threat that 
posed to the region and so forth. They weren’t particularly focused 
on that. In the 1980s, they were focused on Iraq and Saddam Hus- 
sein. I might just observe that the preoccupation with Iran today 
is logical. They are the big menace now that Iraq has been 
defenestrate, and Saddam Hussein is no more. And it is perfectly 
understandable, and it has to be dealt with, but it is not a 
unique — I mean, depending on who is strong at any given moment 
in the region, that is who GCC members are going to be concerned 
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about, given size and proximity and the nature of the military 
threat. 

So it has to be dealt with. It can’t be minimized. But I think 
some of the rhetoric we have heard about broken relationship and 
lacking credibility and fractured this and fractured that, I don’t 
think so. And I would agree with your characterization. Dr. 
Katzman. Actually, the meeting at Camp David turned out, press 
expectations notwithstanding, more successfully than one might 
have expected. And I think reassurances apparently were made 
that were well received. I don’t want to overstate it, but I would 
hardly call that a fractured relationship in the Gulf between them 
and the United States. With that, I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Clawson [presiding]. Thank you. Sorry for coming late, gen- 
tlemen. We appreciate you coming in today. I was in a sub- 
committee on Africa. So we get double booked here. So it certainly 
wasn’t meant to be any kind of disrespect. So if any of my ques- 
tions or comments are repetitive, I ask your forgiveness for my ab- 
sence. When we voted last year and again this year on our coun- 
try’s, my country’s, your country’s involvement in the Syrian con- 
flict, I voted no, because it felt like, to me, another bad war with 
very limited chances of any meaningful success, with the possibility 
of acceleration of our involvement, and one more kind of no-win sit- 
uation in that part of the world. 

And I don’t like sending my own sons and daughters of my con- 
stituents to die in faraway places without a meaningful payback. 
And as the son of my oldest sister prepares for his second tour in 
Afghanistan, in a face-to-face war with the enemy, I just have a 
hard time getting there unless I see victory in the cards, which I 
would love to see. Then when I think about the backdrop of this 
Iranian deal, I say to myself sanctions go away, these guys get 
more money to fight us in places like Afghanistan and Syria and 
other places. The Gulf states, by and large, are going to sit it out. 
And a big mess just got messier. 

Am I being overly pessimistic here? I look now at the money we 
have spent in Syria and where we are, what, a year, almost a year 
later, $1 billion, 60 people trained or whatever, and this feels like 
a sinkhole of money, lives, and confidence that will only be made 
worse if this deal goes through. 

So I know you are going to tell me why I am mistaken. So I turn 
it over to you all to give the counterpoint here. Remember, we are 
going to come back in 6 months and we are going to do a business 
review and see if it really has gotten any better here. With that, 
I yield to whoever would like to answer first. 

Mr. Eisenstadt. Mr. Chairman, actually I share a lot of your 
concerns. I think one of the challenges we face in dealing with the 
challenge posed by ISIL in Iraq and Syria is basically our strategy 
is contingent on our allies’ policies, and what I am talking about 
with regard to the Iraqi Government and their willingness to en- 
gage in Sunni outreach and create an inclusive political system, 
which flies in the face of the zero-sum politics which tend to domi- 
nate Iraqi politics and the politics not all the countries in the re- 
gion, but many of the countries in the region. 
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But the challenge we face is that we have seen what happened 
in Syria as a result of 3 or 4 years of non-engagement, and that 
it creates a vacuum that is then filled by extremists. And, in fact, 
the failure of the United States to engage earlier in Syria created, 
and tried to create, tried to create, we have to acknowledge there 
is no guarantee that our efforts to create a moderate opposition will 
succeed. But our efforts to try to create a third way could then per- 
haps suck away resources and manpower that are now going to al- 
Qaeda affiliates and ISIL. So the challenge is to find the right bal- 
ance. 

I agree, I don’t want Americans on the ground engaged in combat 
again. But, on the other hand, walking away or disengaging, we 
have seen what has happened. We still have vital interests there. 
What happens in this part of the world has implications for, first, 
our allies, but it is already we are seeing that ISIL is influencing 
people here to act as lone wolves and engage in attacks. So the 
challenge is finding the right balance. And I actually share the ad- 
ministration’s concerns and I support a light-footprint approach, 
though I would say that it would have to be, doing a light-footprint 
approach that entails more than the administration is doing. But, 
again, the challenge is finding the right balance because we have 
seen what happens when we don’t engage. But then our allies also 
do things, act on their impulses which are not always the health- 
iest ones and sometimes they have supported groups that are ei- 
ther al-Qaeda affiliates, or very close to being, you know, they are 
kind of extremist in their orientation. And that is not good either. 

Mr. Clawson. Do you think that lifting sanctions will put more 
guns into the wrong hands in the region? 

Mr. Eisenstadt. That is one of th^e dangers of that course of ac- 
tion. And the problem is, we will never be able to square the circle 
with all the, you know, there are so many moving parts with re- 
gard to our policies in this part of the world, that you are never 
going to be able to iron out all the contradictions in U.S. policy. 
You can manage them. 

So I am supportive of a deal with Iran that advances our inter- 
ests. It will remain to be seen if the deal we get actually does that. 
But while doing that, and if that entails sanctions relief, as it nec- 
essarily would have to, we have to find ways to mitigate that by 
doing other things, like I said, while extending a hand to Iran, we 
still also have to push back against Iranian efforts to expand their 
influence and to engage in proxy warfare in the region. That is also 
a driver of ISIS. 

Iran’s involvement in Syria and Iraq also empowers ISIS. So I 
know it is like, you know, sometimes it makes my head explode too 
when I try to think of all this stuff because it really is almost im- 
possible to iron out all the contradictions. But you need to try to 
manage it. And walking away, we have seen what happens when 
we are not engaged. 

Mr. McInnis. I would just add on that point that, and we have 
been talking about this in general, but there needs to be recogni- 
tion that what is happening in the region is, yes, their role. The 
mistakes of U.S. strategy and policy have helped create the prob- 
lems we have there right now. But the real issues are what the 
other regional states have done. And you look at what Iran’s strate- 
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gies have been in the region. They have been, aside from our own 
concern about what they are trying to achieve, even for their own 
purposes what they are trying to do has created enormous amounts 
of failure, at least right now. And that what they are facing is the 
fact of what they have done in Syria and what they are doing in 
Iraq is not necessarily succeeding. 

At the same time, our allies within the GCC, they are not nearly 
as sophisticated on these types of asymmetric proxy warfare efforts 
that Iran is able to do, which it is kind of failing at right now. But 
they are also in a position where the Saudis traditionally and the 
Emiratis and others, they throw money at groups and they fund 
these types of efforts, but they don’t actually know how to build 
governance or build effective fighting forces. We have to recognize 
the limits of the players there. If we are going to leave, kind of 
withdraw and just kind of let this play out, we have to recognize 
the limits of the players there. 

And the fact that if we are going to make this work, if this is 
going to keep ISIL from becoming a worldwide problem for us, we 
are going to have to find ways to work with our allies in particular 
to learn how to fight these wars better. And that is one of the rea- 
sons why the encouragement that we saw, perhaps, from Camp 
David, that we need to start creating these types of Arab rapid re- 
action forces or help them train better how to build and work with 
fighting forces in other countries. People talk about: Should Saudi 
Arabia create its own version of the Quds force? I don’t know. That 
is a really tough question. 

But this is something where we have to recognize the limits of 
what we have there. The other issue when it comes to the sanc- 
tions relief, and I hit this on my earlier points but wanted to hit 
it again, on the conventional side is a huge problem, especially if 
we start seeing a relaxation of the conventional arms embargo or 
the missile technology control regimes. Those are things that could 
happen in a deal. And if that happens, we could see a real shifting 
of the conventional balance of power in the Gulf in a direction that 
is dangerous for the U.S. Navy, U.S. Air Force, in addition to the 
pressure it is going to put on our Gulf allies and accelerate the con- 
ventional arms race that the chairwoman was mentioning earlier. 
So I think on both the asymmetric fight, the proxy fight, and the 
conventional fight, the potential nuclear deal is a real disaster for 
us. 

Mr. Weinberg. You had mentioned the fight in Afghanistan. And 
I just want to note a terror finance case that relates. There was 
an organization known as Revival of Islamic Heritage Society in 
Kuwait which has branches all over the world, including in Paki- 
stan. The United States first sanctioned the Pakistan branch and 
another regional branch, and several years later, sanctioned the 
headquarters in Kuwait as well. And, yet, indications suggest that 
the Kuwaitis have never taken significant action against RIHS 
within their own territory, even though we believe that it was func- 
tioning, including in Pakistan, as a channel for funds to al-Qaeda 
in South and Central Asia. The reported office director of the Paki- 
stan office, both before and immediately after it was under U.S. 
sanctions at the time, was a Jordanian national named Khalil al- 
Zeer, who then, for many years, went on to be the executive direc- 
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tor of a prominent charity in Qatar named the Eid Bin Muhammad 
A1 Thani Charitable Society. One of the founding board members 
of the Eid Bin Muhammad A1 Thani Charitable Society, was re- 
cently sanctioned by the United States and the United Nation on 
charges of providing up to $2 million a month to the organization 
we now know as ISIS. Alzeer left the country in 2014. And the or- 
ganization threw him a going-away party. 

The most recent State Department counterterrorism country re- 
port said that one of the positive steps that Qatar took against ter- 
ror finance was to deport an individual who was a terror financier 
of Jordanian nationality who worked at a Qatari charity. Could it 
be Khalil al-Zeer? It could. Could it be somebody else? It could. Re- 
gardless of who that individual is, the fact is that Qatar’s sup- 
posedly positive step that the administration is citing for fighting 
terror finance is to deport somebody rather than arrest them and 
try them. That they did the same with Hamas financiers according 
to the Christian Science Monitor quite recently. And that Kuwait 
is doing the same with alleged Nusra Front financiers as well. 

Arresting them and releasing them is very worrisome. And until 
we get at this problem of seed funding going to terror groups 
throughout the world from primarily Gulf private financiers in 
these early stages when we get these start-up terror groups, it is 
going to be extremely hard to keep these conflicts from getting to 
the point where we need to go in, or our allies need to go in mili- 
tarily and take on the problem when they have conquered territory. 

Mr. Clawson. You are making the point to me that, the way I 
would put it, we are undermanaging our foes, in this case, Iran, 
and we are undermanaging our so-called friends. 

Mr. Weinberg. Yes. 

Mr. Clawson. And my second conclusion on that is we are not 
helping Israel enough because they are right over there. And, you 
know, words like what you just said lead me to believe that if I 
were them, I would want a few extra weapons if everybody around 
me was arming like this. Dr. Katzman? 

Mr. Katzman. Thank you. I mean, again, I wouldn’t dispute ev- 
erything Dr. Weinberg is saying. But I would also note Kuwait is 
hosting the headquarters for our anti-ISIS mission right now. I 
would point out also that Qatar is hosting forward headquarters for 
U.S. Central Command. Yes, there are these actors in the Gulf 
states. We are not disputing that. There was an minister in Kuwait 
for the Awazem tribe, A1 Ajmi, who was allegedly posting, making 
posts on Twitter and raising money for al-Nusra I believe. And the 
Kuwaitis fired him. Now, they didn’t necessarily arrest him, they 
didn’t punish him. But they did take him away from his ministry. 

So the issue is to get at some of this, what Dr. Weinberg is talk- 
ing about, would probably require a level of U.S. intrusiveness into 
the internal dynamics, tribal dynamics, political dynamics. It would 
require a level of intrusiveness that might interfere with our broad- 
er strategic plan in the Gulf 

Mr. Clawson. Okay. I really have to cut it off because we have 
got to go. I thank all of you for your participation and your pa- 
tience as the committee comes and goes. But these are obviously 
life-and-death kind of stuff. So I appreciate your contributions 
today. 
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[Whereupon, at 3:41 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Statement for the Record 
Submitted by Mr. Contudiy of Virginia 

The United States’ relationships with the countries of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) have 
long been defined by defense partnerships and shared security interests. However, these strategic 
relationships do not exist to perpetuate hostility with external enemies. Rather, they serve as a 
means for deesealating conflict and cooperating on regional issues. This multilateral charge is 
more difficult than asserting unilateral defense prerogatives. However, collaboration, dialogue, 
and an eye towards enduring security objectives such as governance reforms constitute a more 
sustainable path to regional stability. It is with these tenets and objectives of the U.S.-GCC 
relationship in mind that President Obama convened the GCC Camp David Summit in May. 

The GCC countries are at the confluence of multiple conflicts that are destabilizing the Middle 
East and they have yet to find a united front within the Council or with the U.S. on some of the 
most pressing security concerns facing the region. The United Arab Emirates (UAE) and Qatar 
have provided military support to competing governments in Libya. Rival Syrian rebel factions 
have received support from GCC countries, and across the Council there are varying levels of 
material support for military operations in Yemen. 

However, there is a reason invitations to the Camp David Summit were extended on the occasion 
of the announcement of a political framework for a nuclear deal with Iran. Iran is playing a 
documented and subversive role in Lebanon, Syria, Yemen, and Iraq, and GCC countries have 
been vocal in their concern regarding a nuclear deal’s potential to advance Iran’s regional 
ambitions. That is why, for the purposes of aligning expectations for the nuclear negotiations, it 
is not insignificant that the U.S.- GCC Camp David Joint Statement concluded that “a 
comprehensive, verifiable deal that fully addresses the regional and international concerns about 
Iran’s nuclear program is in the security interests of GCC member states as well as the United 
States and the international community.” 

Discord with the GCC countries is hardly a demonstration of a lack of leadership or proof 
positive that the U.S. is acting against its own interests. If disagreement can lead to engagement, 
reconciliation, and cooperation, then the collaborative relationships the U.S. has built with GCC 
countries are serving their vital purpose. The Summit Joint Statement brought that dynamic into 
full view with provisions on the protection of human rights, fighting A1 Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula, further coordination on Operation Decisive Storm in Yemen, and resolving to jointly 
counter Iran’s destabilizing actions in the region. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses on how engagement at the Camp David Summit can 
be developed into concrete U.S.-GCC harmonized policies that address threats to security and 
stability in the Middle East and North Africa. 
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